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EDITORIAL 


URING THE PAST FEW MONTHS, we have received many favorable 
comments on our new cover design. It is the work of a noted re- 
ligious artist, Mr. Frank Kacmarcik, who also created the striking 

Christmas drawing contained in this issue. We appreciate the criticism 
received and we are interested in any further reactions our readers might 
care to express about the last few issues of Dominicana. 


We can’t help reflect during the Christmas season on the star that 
guided the Magi, the truth-seekers from the East. Its light led them 
to the dwelling place of Incarnate Truth at whose feet they knelt in con- 
templation. 


There is a parallel to our present situation. Like the Magi, we are 
seeking God and we need strong illumination for safe passage through a 
world where the Herod of half-truth is ruler. Pius XII indicated the one 
whose clear, steady wisdom will sustain our struggle to know and love 
God ; activities in which we are, and remain, students: 


. since, as we well know from the experience of centuries, 
the method of Aquinas is singularly preeminent both for teaching 
students and for bringing truth to light (Humani Generis, Pope 
Pius XII). 


Aquinas, then, is the star whose light we are attempting to follow. 
And we want to give his clear thought to you, that we all may eventually 
find our way to God. Keeping our minds focused on the teaching of St. 
Thomas, we will exult as the Magi did when the star of Bethlehem re- 
appeared to lead them to Christ. 


And when they saw the star they rejoiced exceedingly... 


Dominicana extends sincere wishes to its readers for a most joyous 
Christmas. 
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JOURNEY TO CHRIST 


HE ROOMS are filled with cigarette smoke, the tables heavy with 

empty bottles and soiled glasses. To the forlorn who dwell in this 

lonely house, life betokens the same fleeting instability as the scattered 
tissue paper which recently hugged the sides of the newly opened gifts. 
Year after year the same domestic tragedy occurs somewhere. Here Christ- 
mas is not rebirth in Christ. Rather it is boredom fading into death. 

This is ironic, but it is not unique. It is a picture of the aimless futility 
of any life blinded to the divine light of faith. A similar, far more dramatic 
irony characterized the court of the Jewish ruler Herod at the time of the 
first Christmas. There, the Magi, foreign pagans, were the first to announce 
the birth of Christ in the city of the kings of the Jews. Saint Matthew 
tells the story plainly: 


Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of King 
Herod, behold, Magi came from the East to Jerusalem, saying, ‘““Where 

is he that is born king of the Jews? For we have seen his star in the 
East and have come to worship him.” (Mait. 2:1, 2) 

Their question is not, ‘‘Has there been born a new king of the Jews?” ; 


it is only this, ““Where is he that is born king of the Jews?” Presupposing 
the birth of the new king, they only seek where he can be found. Isn’t it 
fitting to come to Jerusalem, the city of the Jewish kings, to seek the new 
king? It is ironic, though, that in Jerusalem there is neither knowledge nor 
faith to match the belief of these pagan wise men. 

The centuries have shrouded the image of the Magi with legend. 
Among other Fathers of the Church, Saints Leo and Bede the Venerable 
declare that there were three wise men (the Sacred Writer mentions three 
gifts). Some traditions express an understandable tendency of early ages 
to clothe the personalities of these mysterious figures with great pomp and 
rich detail. As children, we early learned to recognize the ‘three kings” 
as Melchior, Caspar, and Balthasar, accompanied by the camel figurines 
which stood outside the stable of the crib-set patiently bearing the brightly 
painted bags and trappings of their plaster lords. Whatever the truth of 
the matter, it is evident that the Magi came by divine dispensation to 
give a very special testimony. They are the first to herald the new born 
Messiah in the Holy City. 
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As good witnesses, they gave a reason and an explanation of their 
testimony: ‘‘For we have seen his star in the East and have come to wor- 
ship him.” That star which guided them long distances—perhaps over 
rugged mountains and along dusty trails—stands as a sign. How could 
they have failed to be perplexed by the ignorance of their royal host. More- 
over, they make their mission clear: they have come to worship him that 
is born king of the Jews. 

Most of the Fathers of the Church took Saint Matthew’s phrase, ¢o 
worship him, in a strict sense. They understood it to signify that the Magi 
were divinely illumined to know that the infant Christ was God Incarnate 
and adored him as God. A brief examination of the customs and language 
of the Orient shed some light on the meaning intended by the Evangelist. 

In the Orient, falling down before a king was prescribed civic ritual ; 
it was the accustomed veneration normally paid to the great dignity of the 
royal person. Moreover, the word which the Greek text of Saint Matthew 
uses can certainly be taken to denote this act of human veneration rather 
than strict divine worship. It must be remembered that the Jewish people 
at the time of Christ’s birth were expecting the Messiah. It is possible that 
the prophetic words of Balaam from the Book of Numbers could have 
been known in the neighboring kingdoms: ‘‘A star shall arise from Jacob, 
and a sceptre will arise from out of Israel” (Num. 24:17ff). The expected 
Christ was to be a liberator of the people, an extraordinary king sent 
specially by Yahweh. The Magi, who probably came from a nearby Arabic 
kingdom, might well have known these things so scrupulously preserved 
in the Scriptures of the chosen people. These and other traditions might 
have led them to recognize the star of the Messiah. But that the “‘adora- 
tion” of the Magi was strictly divine worship is difficult to deduce from 
the text and context of the Gospel of Saint Matthew (Cf. Ceuppens: De 
Incarn., 203, 204). 

Nevertheless, there is an intense mystery hidden here. These Magi 
were philosophers, probably well trained in the sciences of mathematics 
and astronomy, possibly even rulers of their own people. Yet they had 
no Sacred Scripture, as the nation of Israel had,.to relate to them the cen- 
turies-old promises made by God of a coming Messiah. Their contact with 
the Scripture teachings would have been purely fortuitous. Can we help 
but be puzzled that while the Scribes and Pharisees never were to accept 
Christ, the Magi undertook a journey involving great expense and much 
hardship to pay homage to the Messiah of the nation of Israel ? 

Herod had no answer for them. In the mind of this oriental tyrant, 
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the only answer to their inquiry was egotistical, jealous rage. He summoned 
the Priests and Scribes, questioning where the Christ was to be born. They 
had the answer, as Saint Matthew tells us: 


And they said to him, “In Bethlehem of Judea; for thus it is written by 

the prophet [Micheas 5:2], ‘And thou, Bethlehem of the land of Juda, 

art by no means least among the princes of Juda; for from thee shall 

come forth a leader who shall rule my people Israel.’’’ (Matt. 2:5, 6) 
Such an answer, easily given by the Jewish Priests, is unmistakably pro- 
phetic. The prophet Micheas speaks of the coming Messiah who will de- 
liver Israel from sin and grief. He is the Christ promised by the one, true 
God. Certainly it is a wonder that these leaders of Israel could know the 
Scriptures, live with no other hope than the hope those words contained, 
and yet not know the time of their visitation. They did not follow the star. 

For the Magi, it was entirely another story. Their wisdom was hard 
come by. Granted, they had the sign of the star and received by divine 
favor the privileged mission to follow it. Yet, how perfectly disposed 
they had to be to risk a perilous journey to pay tribute to a baby king. 
Their science and their wisdom were a slow reward of patient investigation. 
Their wisdom made it evident that for all the world of things they ex- 
amined there must be a creator. This is the end of philosophy and the 
beginning of faith. 

The star was that beginning for them. It stood at the end of human 
learning, the culmination of the work of human reason. Flickering in 
the dark night of ignorance, the star of faith leads man on to higher 
things. For the Magi, their star was to lead them to a new kingdom, un- 
suspected by them. But despite the sacrifices of the journey and the 
mystery of the journey’s end, their ‘faith was strong and unflinching. 

Herod relayed to them the news the Priests and Scribes had given 
him and off to Bethlehem went the Magi. From the proud court of Herod 
to the tiny city of David was a decided change of scene. Saint Thomas 
Aquinas wrote beautifully of the fittingness of this contrast: 


We must understand why Christ wanted to be born in Bethlehem. Be- 
cause he wished to avoid earthly glory, he chose to be born in Bethlehem 
and to undergo his Passion in Jerusalem. This is just the opposite of 
what those who seek earthly honor do: for they would like to have 
been born in the most glorious atmosphere, while they are unwilling to 
be shamed in a place of honor. .. . Then, too, if Christ had been born 
in some great city, the power of his doctrine might have been attributed 
to human worth. . . . Finally, he had to show that he was of the line of 
David: Joseph and Mary went to Bethlehem to be registered there, since 
they were of the house and the family of David. In fact, it is important 
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with regard to this mystery that the name Bethlehem means House of 

Bread, for Christ himself is that living bread which has come down from 

Heaven. (In Maitth., Il, 2°) 

Saint Matthew relates that the Magi rejoiced when they looked upon 
the star again. After the company of Herod and the disinterest of the 
Priests and Scribes, the return of their certain guide in the heavens must 
have brought relief. Still, their visit to Jerusalem had not been completely 
in vain. It had directed them to the heart of orthodox Judaism. The glim- 
mering light of the faithful star had directed them to the Law, which 
was not the complete answer to their search. Now it brings them to Christ, 
Who is the fully revealed Word. 


There is matter for our instruction in this mystery of the Magi’s 
fidelity to their mission. Once these wise men approach the palace of 
Herod, they no longer have their star before them; when they turn to seek 
human assistance, the divine aid is taken away from them. Though sym- 
bolic, this is an illustration of a truth which is often far from our minds 
in practical life. If we rely on human means, seek sufficiency in human 
ways alone, we leave no room for God. And God does not force Himself 
upon us. He is, in fact, forced to abandon us to our own self-sufficient 
destruction. 


The Christian shares the experience of the wise men accounted in 
the second chapter of Saint Matthew’s Gospel. Catholic tradition has 
taken the Magi as a prefiguring of the Gentile nations to be converted to 
the new dispensation of Christ. The Christian, like the Magi, is on a 
journey to Christ. The Christian’s guide of faith is not a visible sign such 
as the celestial manifestation of the Magi was. But miraculous signs are 
not part of the faith of the Christian, for faith is the evidence of the things 
that are not seen. Faith assents to revealed truth because of God’s own 
authority. 

Nevertheless, the sign of the Magi remains a sign for us. In fact, 
for us it takes on a two-fold significance. In addition to pointing out the 
place of the newborn Christ, it reminds us of the extraordinary fidelity 
of these men devoted to their intention to pay homage to the Heaven- 
sent King. They found him after a long search in the House of Bread, 
worshipped him, and departed. We should take heart that we find the 
Bread of Life living among us, that we have him to nourish and strengthen 
us for all time. What incentive to fidelity! 

Imagine what the house in Bethlehem looked like to the Magi. At 
the end of their journey, the star “stood over the place where the child 
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was . . . and entering the house, they found the child with Mary his 
mother, and falling down they worshipped him.” In no way did this child 
differ in appearance from other infants. He did not speak; he was help- 
less and weak as any newborn child. What did the mother look like? What 
does the wife of a Jewish carpenter look like? This is the wonder. Seeing 
this simple sight, they had faith none the less in their star. They believed 
that this child was the Messiah of Israel and offered costly gifts to honor 
him. 

It is not difficult to imagine these wise men giving up heart anywhere 
along the road in their journey; humanly speaking, it was all so uncertain. 
Their fidelity to their mission is the more remarkable in comparison with 
those many others who, no doubt, saw the same star the wise men saw, 
even admired its unusual brilliance, but paid no regard to it. 

We are on a journey too. We have need of a guiding star no less 
than the wise men. It seems much easier, however, to follow the glare of 
the neon tube rather than the beam of faith. Surely, many times we will 
feel that we, like the Magi, are alone on the road to Christ. The flashing 
neon lights, though, lead along a labyrinthine route of pleasures ending 
in ennui. The golden afternoons turn to lead and sink to the bottom of a 
sea of forgetfulness. Faith is like the flickering star of the Magi: it is seen 
best in darkness; it demands many sacrifices; but it leads to an infinite 
reward. 

The journey of the Magi contains much practical advice for us on 
our journey to Christ. It would be eternally embarrassing if we were to 
let these pagan wise men pass us on the road as we remained unmoved 
in self-sufficiency and unbelief. Rather we must be grateful for the assur- 
ance which they give us of the exceedingly great joy which comes from 
meeting God Incarnate face to face. We can pay that debt of gratitude 
in the coin of fidelity. 

—Paul Philibert, O.P. 








MAN: THE IMAGE OF GOD 


@C Ye IFE Is A TALE told by idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” This cry on the lips of Macbeth has a strangely modern 
ring. Many of today’s articulate dissidents claim that there is no 

given order in the world, that man must make his own order. The experi- 

ence of the horror of world war and the maddening pace of a sense- 
oriented society have led some to revolt against what they consider the 
opiate of religion—God is in His heaven and all is right with the world. 

There are no pre-set values. Man must face the sound and fury of the 

world all by himself and make of it whatever he will; he must create him- 

self, make his own laws of reality, be free! But this freedom to re-fashion 
man to a self-made image is a fearsome freedom. “I emerge alone and in 
dread in the face of the unique and first project which constitutes my 
being; all the barriers, all the railings, collapse, annihilated by the con- 
sciousness of my liberty; I have not, nor can I have, recourse to any value 
against the fact that it is I who maintain values in being; nothing can 
assure me against myself; cut off from the world and my essence by the 
nothing that I am, I have to realize the meaning of the world and of my 
essence: I decide it, alone, unjustifiably, and without excuse” (Jean-Paul 

Sartre, Being and Nothingness). 

Studies in comparative religion show this outburst to be a non-tradi- 
tional reaction to a disorder in the human life-situation. For the ancient 
and for the primitive alike, the inrush of chaos calls not for self-creation 
but for imitation, the imitation of the divine. Mircea Eliade, in The Sacred 
and The Profane, points to numerous instances of man’s natural urge to 
consecrate places and times, to surround his life with elaborate ritual so 
as to model his existence on what he conceives as the divine paradigm. 
Even on the natural level, the simple man seems to recall that the spirit 
hovering over the chaotic abyss was the spirit of God, not the spirit of 
man. There is more here than logic; there is humility. For the unsophisti- 
cated, a lost order can be restored only by recourse to the Author of all 
order. 

The natural myths, Oriental and Western alike, never quite reached 
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the heart of reality; they ground to a wondering halt at the footprints of 
divinity. “We know the last secret revealed to the perfect initiate. And it 
is not the voice of a priest or a prophet saying, “These things are.’ It is 
the voice of a dreamer and an idealist crying, “Why cannot these things 
be’ ?”” (G. K. Chesterton). The mythmakers cannot make man divine, nor 
can man alone divinize himself. The sound and fury of this world is 
hardly bearable for the man who no longer tries to go outside of him- 
self to find himself, to become other and greater by imitating the true 
God, but who walls himself up within his loneliness, his mind enervated 
with the contemplation of his own emptiness. 

Basically, the answer to the sound and fury of life is the sound and 
fury of the Word of God. That Word re-directed the fire of a St. Paul, 
and it blinded him that he might, out of exterior chaos, find interior order. 
In the midst of his labors and sufferings for the church of Christ, he was 
at peace, for he had found the secret of which myth-makers only dream. 
He went beyond the myths and learned how to be truly God-like, for 
in the dust of the Damascus Road his sightless eyes saw not the mere 
footprints of divinity, but God Himself. “I live now, not I, but Christ 
lives in me!” Christ is God, the perfect image of His Father. Unless 
Christ lives in man, unless man images forth God in this way, he becomes 
less than human. 

What is the true image of God in man? Or, to use the subtitle of a 
recent critique of the grotesque and irrational in modern art (Hans Sedl- 
mayer’s Art in Crisis), what, for man, is The Lost Center? The answer 
to our question is found in the moral theology of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The obvious starting point in any search for the elements of the 
image of God in man is the revealed word of God. In the very first chapter 
of Genesis we find the concept of image. “Let us make man to our image 
according to our likeness . . .” (Gen., 1:26). Some have claimed the 
expression “according to our likeness” diminishes the force of the words 
“to our image” such that man is not truly the image of God, but only 
metaphorically. St. Thomas considers this opinion in his commentary on 
the epistles of St. Paul. “By this statement of St. Paul, ‘Man is the image 
of God,’ there is ruled out the error of some who say that man only ap- 
proaches the image of God and is not truly His image. St. Paul here says 
the contrary. However, in another place, Paul also says that the Son is the 
image only: ‘Who is the image of the invisible God’ (Colos., 1:15). 
Therefore, we must conclude that man is called both ‘image of God’ and 
‘according to the image,’ because he is an imperfect image (though truly 
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an image). The Son is called ‘image of God’ and not ‘according to the 
image,’ since he is the perfect image (of His Father)” (Comm. in I Cor., 
11:7, ect. II). 

“. . Let him have dominion over the fishes of the sea, and the fowls 
of the air, and the beasts . . .” (Gez., 1:26). In this continuation of verse 
26, the sacred author seems to indicate the nature of the image. Just as 
God is “Lord” of all creation, so man is “lord” of the animal kingdom. 
In chapter 2, verse 19, there is a delightful portrayal of this aspect of 
lordship or domination. ““And the Lord God having formed out of the 
ground all the beasts of the earth, and all the fowls of the air, brought 
them to Adam to see what he would call them: for whatsoever Adam called 
any living creature the same is its name.” This is not, as those who read 
too much into this colorful procession maintain, an account of the origin 
of langauge. It seems to be simply a forceful and typically biblical way 
of re-stating the fact of man’s dominion over the animal kingdom. For, 
to the Semitic mind, whoever knew the name of a person or thing possessed 
a definite power over them by reason of that knowledge. 

Must we say that man would lose his image of God should he ever 
leave the zoo and go off by himself or is there some underlying superiority 
in man’s basic constitution that accounts for this remarkable power of 
domination ? No, it is an inner and inextinguishable spirit that places man 
far above the animal realm. It is this spirit of man which drives him on 
to know and master the universe, to perfect himself by becoming all things 
in knowledge and love. 

‘Man is said to be made to the image of God in so far as the image 
implies an intelligent being endowed with free will and self-movement” 
(Summa Theol., 1-II, Prol.). By reason of the spiritual nature of his in- 
tellect and will, man has the power to break through the limits which 
confine purely material things and he can go outside himself to possess 
other things and enjoy them. Man’s mind can encompass all of reality 
and make it part of himself by intellective apprehension. It is through 
this mental assimilation of things that he reaches intellectual perfection. 
Following upon this knowledge is will, an inclination or drive to realize 
his full stature in the moral order. He does this by conforming himself, 
through his will, to what he finds most lovable of all those things which 
he has come to know. Man’s will drives him to become the very thing he 
loves. ; 

Man resembles God by using these powers of intellect and will. In- 
deed, he mirrors the very Trinity of Persons in the Godhead. Our God is 
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the: living: God, and His principal vital activity: is the pattern for. the 
dynamic, operative image in man. God the Father, knowing Himself, con- 
ceives an intellectual word of such perfection that it, too, lives and is 
divine. This divine word is the Person of the Son. Father and Son, seeing 
one another’s beauty, cannot but breathe forth a love of such plenitude 
that it also is God. This intense love is the Person of the Holy Spirit. 
“Therefore, first and chiefly, the image of the Trinity is to be found in 
the acts of the soul, that is, inasmuch as from the knowledge which we 
possess, by actual thought we form an internal word; and thence break 
forth into love” (Summa Theol., I, q. 93, a. 7). There is, of course, a 
vast difference between human and divine knowledge. Man's knowledge 
is assimilative and self-perfective, while God’s knowledge of other things 
is creative and perfective of them. 

Is it enough for man to know and love just anything to be like the 
Trinity? Is there not some particular object towards which man could 
direct his knowing and loving to more closely image forth the divine 
activity ? ‘The Word of God is born of God by the knowledge of Himself ; 
and Love proceeds from God according as He loves Himself. Hence we 
refer the divine image in man to the verbal concept born of the knowledge 
of God, and to the love derived therefrom. Thus the image of God is 
found in the soul according as the soul turns to God” (Summa Theol., I, 
q. 93, a. 8). In this way, man enjoys the vision of the same Reality in 
which God delights. To know and love God is the perfection of man by 
which he shares in the dynamic joy of the Blessed Trinity. 

There are two vantage points from which man, while he lives on 
earth, may come to a knowledge of God: on the natural level, metaphysics ; 
on the supernatural level, faith. Metaphysics allows but a glimpse at God, 
not as He is in all His Trinitarian beauty, but simply as an intelligent cause 
of all of reality. This was traditionally accomplished through Aristotelico- 
Thomistic metaphysics, the true natural wisdom. It is quite out of favor 
today, not because it has lost any of its objective worth, but because the 
minds of men have been conditioned to reject it. Even on the informal 
level, the spontaneous “metaphysics” of the poets of Nature and of 
Nature’s God is lost in the modern technological whirlwind. 

The reflected light of God’s creative and providential intelligence 
forever shines from his creatures, but it is not visible in the same manner 
for all to see. The devotee of scientism has raised an opaque shield be- 
tween himself and the creature. Completely cutting him off from the true 
light, the shield beguiles him with its own texture and weight and color. 
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On the other hand, the obscurity of the metaphysician’s vision comes not 
from any external barrier erected by himself but arises from the innate 
debility of the unaided human reason. The creature does reveal God to 
the metaphysician, but through a translucent glass showing only the ex- 
ternal outline. Finally, the man of enlightened faith sees through creatures 
as if they were transparent and he reaches out to God as He is in Himself, 
in His inner triune life. This is not to say that he sees God face to face, the 
privilege of the beatific vision, but he does clearly recognize the presence 
of God though still through the medium of creaturely signs and symbols. 

Although the natural knowledge of and love for God is a real image 
of the inner life of the Trinity, God has enabled man to partake of His 
life in a radically different and higher way. This is the way of Grace which 
initiates man into a life of sanctifying friendship with God. Grace is a 
gift by which man is transformed into a partaker of the divine nature. 
“God has bestowed on us high and treasured promises; you are to share 
the divine nature, with the world’s corruption, the world’s passions, left 
behind” (II Peter, 1:4). The infusion of Grace into the soul of man is a 
re-creation; the sanctified man is a new creature. By Grace, man becomes 
an adopted son of God. This sonship is such a high calling that St. 
Thomas, a master of conservative statement, could say, “The Grace of a 
single soul is a greater thing than the natural good of the entire universe” 
(Summa Theol., I-Il, q. 113, a. 9, ad 2). 

Since, as we have seen, it is precisely in acts of knowing and loving 
God that man images God, the new creature of Grace must know and 
love in a more perfect manner. From sanctifying Grace there must flow 
special powers into man’s intellect and will strengthening them and mak- 
ing them apt principles of supernatural knowledge and love. The special 
powers enabling man to know and love God intimately, as He is in Him- 
self, are real physical changes in the intellect and will and are called the 
theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. Acts of these three virtues 
are the highest expressions of God’s image on earth; everything else is 
but a preparation for or a derivation of these primary image-acts. What- 
soever else man does within the framework of his supernatural life here 
on earth is either a clearing away of the obstacles to the untrammelled 
exercise of these theological virtues (for example, ascetical practices and 
the cultivation of the other virtues), or is an outward expression of their 
interior movement (for example, exterior worship and the spiritual and 
corporal works of mercy). 

“Meanwhile, faith, hope and charity persist, all three; but the greatest. 
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of them all is charity” (I Cor., 13:13). This charity of which the Apostle 
speaks and which is our concern hete is not that humanitarianism or 
philanthropy which men call charity today, but rather the theological virtue, 
the love of God above all other things for the sake of His supreme good- 
ness. Faith will disappear when we see God face to face in heaven. Hope 
will no longer be needed when we possess Him forever. Charity, however, 
while it vivifies faith and hope during our earthly stay, remains after faith 
and hope are no more, for it is the very life of God within us. 

Man becomes not so much what he knows and hopes for, but what 
he loves, for it is what he loves that he actually wants to make part of 
himself. To know all about a virtue like patriotism does not make a man 
patriotic. On the other hand, it often happens that a man will acquire 
the attitudes and even the mannerisms of some person whom he deeply 
loves. Since man’s will is that power by which he loves and by which he 
moves himself to act under God’s Grace, it is the will that primarily deter- 
mines what man becomes in the moral order. To act humanly at all, man’s 
will must be conformed to some desirable goal, which, though it always 
seems an ultimate good to him, may not be so in reality. The radical con- 
formation of the will to the true ultimate goal is effected through the 
virtue of charity. 

“Everlasting life consists chiefly in the enjoyment of God. Now the 
human spirit’s movement to the enjoyment of the Divine Good is the 
proper act of charity, whereby all the acts of the other virtues are ordained 
to this end” (Summa Theol., I-II, q. 114, a. 4). The greatest motion of 
the human will is the act of charity, because through it man reaches out 
and touches, without seeing it, the face of God. It is the expression par 
excellence of an amazing friendship. According to St. Thomas, moral 
theology is the science of charity, the study of the progressive return of 
the rational creature, created and re-created in the image of God, back 
to the source and pattern and goal of all life, his divine friend. 

“The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, 
Who is given to us” (Rom., 5:5). The gift which makes man holy, 
sanctifying Grace, and the chief powers which flow from this gift, charity 
and vivified faith and hope, are all bound up with the special presence of 
the Holy Trinity in man. Christ promised to his friends not only eternal 
happiness in heaven but the hundred-fold even in this life. The hundred- 
fold promised by Christ is nothing less than the actual penetration of the 
spirit of a man by the Spirit of God. The special presence by which man 
possesses and enjoys the divine persons even while here on earth is the 
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indwelling or the inhabitation of the Holy Spirit in the souls of the just. 
The Holy Spirit brings His seven-fold Gift, culminating in infused Wis- 
dom which allows man, properly disposed, to taste of God and see all 
things, as it were, through His eyes. 

Thus, God makes man to His image by actually dwelling in man in a 
very special way through sanctifying Grace and charity. To love God is 
the image-activity to which all other virtues in man are ordered. Since one 
cannot love another person unless the other is known and able to be pos- 
sessed, faith and hope must operate before charity although charity is the 
most excellent. 

Faith strengthens the intellect of man, enabling him to adhere to 
God with such tenacity that he believes what God has revealed, even 
though he sees no evidence beyond His word. To be convinced that under 
the appearances of a thin wafer of bread on the altar there stands the 
Body of the Son of God, is beyond reason. The “leap” involved in the 
assent of faith is so great that Kierkegaard did not hesitate, in his usual 
passionate overstatement, to call the act of faith “irrational.” This is an 
unhappy choice of words, for “. . . although faith is above reason, never- 
theless, between faith and reason no true dissension can ever exist, since 
the same God, who reveals mysteries and infuses faith, has bestowed on 
the human soul the light of reason; moreover, God cannot deny Himself, 
nor ever contradict truth with truth” (Vatican Council, Sess. Il, Chap. 
4). Although the assent of faith is by no means a blind movement of the 
intellect, since there are strong motives of credibility such as miracles, etc., 
nevertheless it demands the illumination and inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
for the mysteries of the faith, the secrets of the hidden life of God, remain 
above reason. 

Because faith is a ‘‘leap,”” man needs hope. ‘Beloved, now we are the 
children of God, and it has not yet appeared what we shall be. We know 
that, when he appears, we shall be like to hm, for we shall see him just 
as he is” (I John, 3:2). Is it possible to see God face to face? How can 
man order his everyday life to a goal which eludes his understanding and 
is infinitely beyond human power to attain? Hope strengthens man’s will 
and allows him to move toward God with confidence in His omnipotence 
and in His kindness and fidelity. His strength will overcome man’s weak- 
ness; His life will conquer death. “Paul defines pagans as those ‘who have 
no hope to live by’ (IThess., 4:13). Nothing illustrates so clearly the 
pagan’s despair and the Christian’s triumphant hope as the inscriptions on 
the tombs of the Appian Way, in Rome. The sumptuous pagan sepulchres 
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that line the paved road are one long cry of mourning and nothingness, 
but underground, in the catacombs, a hymn of hope arises from the rude 
sculptures on the humble tombs of the first Christians: an anchor or a 
dove and the words Vivas in Deo (May you live in God) .. .” (Brunot, 
St. Paul and His Message). 

The virtues of faith, hope and charity, directed as they are to the 
knowledge and love of God, demand for their very existence the help of 
other secondary virtues, the so-called moral virtues, secondary only in the 
sense that they are immediately concerned not with God but with man. 
These moral virtues are vitally necessary, for all men must work out their 
sanctification in the complicated world of every-day living. This is where 
the moral virtues operate; they prepare for, maintain, and, above all, 
express the primary image-acts of the three great virtues of faith, hope 
and charity. “If any man says he loves God and loves not his neighbor, 
he is a liar.” It is impossible for man to maintain direct contact with 
God for any great length of time; he spends most of his waking hours in 
absorbing contacts with his fellow men. If these human exchanges are 
truly expressions of the interior impulse of faith, hope and charity, man 
surely shows forth the dynamic image of God in his dealings with others. 

As remarkable as the image of God was before the fall of Adam, 
still more remarkable is the restoration of the defaced image by the coming 
of the perfect image, Christ, the Son of God. Because of the miracle of 
miracles, the Incarnation of God the Son, it can be said that man now 
images God by imitating Christ. This imitation is not just a conformation 
to an historical model of good behavior. The Christian /s another Christ. 
Christ acts now in and through and with all those incorporated into his 
Mystical Body by the waters of baptism. The Spirit of Christ enters into 
the new creature of Grace so that it may cry out in truth, Abba, Father! 
And the Father responds with mercy and fidelity, for He cannot reject the 
plea of His own Son. 

The cry today is one of anguish. The tensions of an ever more complex 
work-a-day world, the mounting problems of family life, the threat of 
imminent nuclear catastrophe: all these aspects of the plight of the group 
reveal a fundamental disorder in the individual. The outer disorder merely 
serves to highlight the inner chaos. Sartre claims we cannot escape the inner 
chaos, the horrible emptiness of human life. For him, the only answer is 
the terrifying embrace, in fear and dread, of the nauseating absurdity of 
existence. To be utterly alone and without joy is the inescapable lot of 
man. Macbeth was right. 
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But we have another answer, for God has spoken to us through His 
Son. Christ lived and died surrounded by the greatest chaos. For us, dis- 
order appears as surely but less dramatically in the guise of the burden 
of common living and we are in desperate need of the virtues of Christ 
to master this disorder, to shoulder this burden. Patience to withstand the 
coldness of men, mercy to forgive their weakness and perversity, joy in 
facing life squarely: these are our common needs. Above all, we need the 
charity of Christ. Man’s inhumanity to man is the major chaos, for men 
cannot live if they are unloved. A brooding prophet of God’s justice has 
written, “When you die, that is what you take with you: the tears you 
have shed and the tears you have caused to be shed—your capital of bliss 
or terror. It is on these tears that we shall be judged, for the Spirit of 
God is always borne upon the waters” (Bloy). The answer to the sound 
and fury of every-day living is, in one word, Christ. Christ is the perfect 
image of His Father and to imitate God, we must imitate the charity of 
His Son by becoming conscious of our place in His Mystical Body, and 
loving one another in God. 

—Thomas Le Fort, O.P. 


MARIAN THEOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION 


ERTAINLY there is no one reading this article who has not at some- 
time read something about the Mother of God. If it had been written 
two hundred years ago, the title alone would have raised more than 

eyebrows. For, two hundred years ago, Marian theology or Mariology', 
the science of all sacred doctrine regarding Mary, the Mother of God, was 
unheard of as a special theological study. Before our times, whenever dis- 
cussion about Mary arose there was no special emphasis regarding her 
place in the scheme of theology. Particular problems concerning Mary 
were considered with a view toward removing obstacles against Marian 
piety than anything else. Mostly all treatises on Mary were directed more 
toward her praise and honor than scientific investigation and theological 
speculation. Advancements in Marian studies occurred when controversy 
or error threatened the piety of the faithful. The Council of Ephesus 
(431), for instance, defined Mary’s Divine Motherhood because some 
were teaching the anti-traditional doctrine that Mary could not be properly 
called the Mother of God. It was only in these instances that theologians 
probed into the mystery that is Mary. But to regard the whole of sacred 
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doctrine concerning Mary as an actual scientific tract of theology flowing 
from a principle—this was unheard of and rarely considered. 

Since the definition of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
however, there has been a greater and greater demand for a more scientific 
and systematic study of Mary, the Mother of God. This dogma of faith 
gave fresh impetus and encouragement to theologians who began to in- 
vestigate the wealth of sacred doctrine about the Mother of God. Gradually 
there arose the idea of organizing all the doctrine and dogmas about Mary 
into an intelligible organic whole. What was before unheard of, far less 
attempted, became the project of many theologians. Soon, works appeared 
attempting to correlate all Marian doctrine in some sort of a logical order 
based upon a fundamental or unitive principle. 

The demand for a greater knowledge of Mary has been influenced, 
no doubt, by the numerous authenticated apparitions of Our Lady. It is a 
tribute to our age that we are seeking for a more solid theological founda- 
tion for our Marian devotion. Perhaps it may be because we are so bent 
on specialization that we are discontented with a mere collection of special 
revealed truths about Mary. But whatever the cause for the advancement 
of Marian studies, we are experiencing in our times a remarkable and 
rich maturity in Marian thought. 


Mary in the Outline of Theology 

It is the prime function of theology to treat of God as He is in Him- 
self, His nature and attributes. But theology also considers creatures inas- 
much as God is their beginning and end. And as St. Thomas teaches: “. . 
the more a thing approaches the true nature of divinity, the more especially 
should it be considered in this science (theology). ? Next to the Sacred 
Humanity of Christ, Mary claims the very closest relationship possible by 
being related to God as His Mother. The obvious and logical conclusion 
to this fact is that outside the tracts on God as He is in Himself and the 
Sacred Humanity of Christ (the Incarnation), Marian theology is the most 
important of theological tracts. It is well to note that this is the precise 
procedure of St. Thomas. After his tract on the Incarnation in his Summa 
Theologica, the Angelic Doctor immediately placed his consideration of 
the Mother of God. 

Since the importance of Mary springs from the fact of her Divine 
Maternity, her unique relationship to God becomes the basis not only of 
all her privileges and functions but of the whole study of Mary in relation 
to God. Consequently theologians place the Divine Maternity as the unitive 
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principle of Marian theology. For Mary would have no place in theology 
nor indeed in the supernatural order itself were it not for her role as 
Mother of the Redeemer. Mindful of Mary’s role as Mother of God we 
are continually directed back to a consideration of God’s absolute gratui- 
tousness. For Mary’s predestination to the Divine Maternity reveals clearly 
the omnipotence and mercy of God. It is a divine gift in the most absolute 
sense of the word. Since Mary's greatness comes from her Divine Mater- 
nity, God’s mercy is manifest. Mary, who having a human nature, by the 
rights of nature deserved nothing from God, received the greatest and 
sublimest possible gift conceivable. This absolute magnificence should 
serve to remind us that all good comes from God. It is perhaps the most 
beautiful application of that profound truth, so often repeated by St. 
Thomas: God does not love one because of the creature’s goodness; rather 
one is made good because of God’s love. 

Marian theology, then, is not fabricated out of the thin air of senti- 
mentality. It is not placed haphazardly “somewhere” in the framework of 
theology. Rather, it has evolved gradually as Christian thought itself de- 
veloped. The revealed facts and truths were always there with their reasons, 
but the order of these facts and their relationship to one another were 
not always so clearly seen. One of the most significant signs that this is 
the Age of Mary is the mature advancement in Marian thought. 

The importance of Marian theology stems primarily from Mary’s 
privilege as Mother of God. If it were not for her Divine Maternity, Mary 
would then be an improper object of study in theology. Study of her 
would be like any other study of a human person; for example, a patient 
in a doctor's office or on a higher plane, the study of a human person 
perfected by grace, such as occurs in a canonization process. This fact 
clearly focuses the precise aspect under which we are considering Mary— 
her relationship to God. It is God Who is the center of Marian theology. 
It would not be theology otherwise. Thus, under the discursive light of 
natural reason with the positive fundamental direction of faith, God is 
studied through Mary. 

Thus Marian theology is part of the great organic framework of 
theology. It is one of the windows through which we catch glimpses of 
God. Most certainly Marian theology does not constitute the whole of 
theology, no more than an arm can be called the whole man. Yet Marian 
theology partakes of the integrity and power of theology. Theology would 
be incomplete without a study of Mary just as a man would be incomplete 
without his arms. And as a man’s arms would be useless detached from 
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the body, so Marian theology loses all vitality and meaning without an 
essential and positive relation to God. To consider Marian theology as an 
independent science without full reference to God would be like studying 
the light of the moon without reference to the sun. The only justification 
for Marian theology, the only life source, the only purpose we study Mary 
is because of our desire to know more about God. To know more about 
God—this is the prime purpose of the whole of theology. 

To gain a true perspective of all that this study embraces, an outline 
of Marian theology would be of the utmost utility. From even a cursory 
glance at the scheme, it will become evident how wonderfully rich and 
profitable the study of Mary can be to anyone who ventures into this special 
field, this garden of delights. 


Outline of Marian Theology 
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Bibliography for Further Study 
With the increasing number of Marian books, careful selection be- 
comes more difficult. To facilitate any further study on any particular 
phase of Marian theology, we recommend the following. These books 
contain excellent bibliographies. 
1. Mother of the Redeemer. Edited by Kevin McNamara. Sheed & Ward. 
New York. 1960 pp. 258. (We highly recommend this book both 
for its presentation and rich bibliographies) . 
The Mystery of Mary. By R. Bernard, O.P. Herder, St. Louis. 1960 pp. 
304. (This deals with Mary’s Spiritual Maternity). 
3. Complete Mariology. By C. Friethoff, O.P. Blackfriars. London. 1959. 
4. Mariology. Edited by J. B. Carol, O.F.M. Bruce. Milwaukee. 1957. 
(Only the first two volumes have been published. Vol. 3 is in prepara- 
tion. This is t#e monumental work of Marian Studies in English). 
—Angelo H. Camacho, O.P. 


N 


1 “Since the objects of Mariology are the same as those of Theology, it would 
be much better to give this tract the title of Marian Theology. For the name, 
Mariology, is misleading, inasmuch as it seems to imply an independent science 
with distinct objects. Its use is permissible only if its relation to Theology as part 
to whole is always kept in mind.” The Unitive Principle of Marian Theology. By 
Paul Mahoney, O.P. The Thomist. Vol. XVIII, No. 4. pp. 450-51. 

2 St. Thomas. I Sentences. Ques. 1, prolog., a. 4. 


THE EUCHARIST AND THE 
CHRISTMAS LITURGY 


OR THE PAST FEW WEEKS the country has undergone a transforma- 
tion. Gay lights of Christmas trees, decorations in our large de- 
partment stores, singing of carols in the streets and an air of 

happiness are the calling cards of change. Ordinarily somber and dull 
looking scenes are transformed into places of joy, brightness and ex- 
citement. The drabness and routine, the darkness and cold of winter 
vibrate with the anticipation of a great day. In the commercial world 
it is a time of increased sales. Stores and shops overflow with customers 
buying gifts for friends and family. This giving and receiving of gifts 
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is the hallmark of the American Christmas. Now is the time of year 
when all selfishness disappears, or is at least hidden for awhile under 
the generosity of this mutual exchange. Now is the time when light 
comes into the darkness of winter. 

All of us remember the childhood thrill and excitement we felt 
when we went on Christmas morning to open our presents. We can 
recall the gratitude felt and expressed to our parents for their gifts. 
Yet behind the material exchange of presents, there is something more. 
For Christmas, the holiest night of the year, is characterized by an ever- 
lasting gift; we cannot disassociate ourselves and our giving from that 
most tremendous Gift of God’s own Son. 

Concerning the giving of gifts it is often said that what matters 
is not what we receive, but from whom it comes and with what spirit 
it is given. We are not ordinarily inclined to exchange gifts with some- 
one with whom we have no ties of blood or friendship. For in all our 
giving there must be love; love is the motivation of our generosity. 

Love is a word of various connotations. It has been applied to 
sentiment, to benevolence, to humanitarianism, to emotion; the mean- 
ing is complex. Perhaps if we see love in respect to the nature of man, 
some of the complexity will vanish. When man knows that particular 
things are good for him, or appear so, he naturally desires them. Love 
is the complacency and joy of possessing things which are good. When 
man knows of God and His goodness, he naturally desires God. But 
God has not only let man know Him, He has even given man the 
unspeakable gift of loving Him with a share of His own divine Love. 
This mysterious gift, of course, is grace. At creation, God imparted it 
to Adam; at the Fall of man by original sin, man forfeited the gift. 

The restoration of this gift of divine love is the reason for Christ- 
mas. The Son of God was born a Redeemer to restore man to God and, 
through grace, to give divine Love back to man. In the terse phrase of 
St. John, “God is Love.” 

Christmas is the manifestation of that Love, first to the shepherds, 
then to the Magi, and later to the Jews. Yet was this mission of love and 
redemption to be restricted to a small group of shepherds, of curious 
travelers, of Palestinian fishermen? No, not at all; for this wonder of the 
nativity of the God-Man was extended to our own times by means of the 
Blessed Eucharist. 

The lover seeks to unite himself with what he loves; he actually gives 
himself to his beloved. In the economy of Divine Wisdom, we have God 
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giving Himself to man—the ultimate reaches of divine generosity. The 
Eucharist is not surpassed by any other gift. It was the God-Man Who 
gave us the Food whereby we might be forever united to Him. It was the 
means He established to make the Incarnation a lasting testimony of His 
Love for us: 


The man who eats my flesh and drinks my blood enjoys eternal life, and 
I will raise him up at the last day. He lives continuously in me, and I in 
him. . . . He who eats me will live, in his turn, because of me.” 
(John 6:55-58). 


“The more skillful a sculptor,” we read in the Angelic Doctor, ‘the 
more subtle and delicate the work that he executes.” Clearly this is true 
of the divine Gift of the Eucharist. Our eyes see the ordinary elements 
of bread and wine. At the word of Christ through the priest, these palpable 
things are transformed—transubstantiated—into the Body and Blood of 
Christ. 

It would seem that in giving this great gift, the divine purpose willed 
that love was to shine through and surpass the other perfections of God. 
The divine power, majesty, and simplicity all seem to bow to love. The 
Creator of all things deemed it expedient to send us His Son clothed in 
our own flesh and blood. It is true that in the Eucharist we do not see 
Christ in the crib nor experience the wonder of the miraculous manifesta- 
tions which greeted Him on the night of His birth. But we have more. 
On earth His humanity was visible; in the Eucharist we. daily receive His 
divinity as well. 

Reflect on the words of the prophet Isaias: 


So many thirst, who will not come to get the water’ So many destitute, 
who will come and get food, wine and milk free, no price to be paid? 


In the sacramental food of the Eucharist, all the analogies for the sustaining 
of life in the natural order are exemplified. The words of Our Lord con- 
cerning the need for this sacramental food apply to all men who hunger 
and thirst for the nourishment which sustains the life of grace. All men 
need this gift which cannot be bought at any price. The recent writings 
of the Holy Fathers have done much to bring this to our attention. 

The call for more frequent reception, the mitigation of the Eucharistic 
fast, seem to indicate that we must arrive at intimate union with Christ 
by means of the Eucharistic table. Christ is waiting to give us the gift of 
Himself—to be born within us. This Eucharistic birth within the faithful 
is the sign of Christ’s redemptive efficacy, for it is, as St. Thomas says, “the 
pledge of eternal life.” 

The Secret Prayer for the Aurora Mass of Christmas set in relief these 
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two Christmas mysteries of the Nativity and the Eucharistic dwelling 
within men: 
May our offerings, O Lord, we beseech You, be in keeping with the 
mystery of Your nativity, and may they ever bring us peace: that even as 


He, though made man, showed Himself also God, so too these fruits of 
the earth may bestow on us what is divine. 


Implicit in these words lies the comparison: ‘We believe the Godhead 
dwells among us in our own flesh and blood, Divine Father; in that same 
faith may we cherish and enjoy always that Incarnate Divine Son Whose 
birth on earth is perpetuated in these mysteries of the sacrament of His 
Body and Blood.” 

There is no doubt that a Christmas without Holy Communion is in- 
complete. But even the reception of the Eucharist on the Feast of Christ's 
Nativity will lack full appreciation of the mystery unless the redemptive 
purpose of Christ’s birth is understood and loved in relation to the order 
of divine grace. The redemption restored us to the supernatural order of 
grace whose goal is eternal happiness in loving union with God. But 
God's love, as it were, outdid itself ; the union of divine Lover and beloved 
creatures was never again to be broken. Its perpetuation was effected in 
the Eucharist. 

At the second Mass of Christmas day the faithful go to receive the 
newborn Redeemer with these words of the Communion Verse on their 
lips—a perfect greeting to the God-Man to be born sacramentally within 
them—: 

Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion, shout for joy . . . behold 

your king comes, the holy one, and the Saviour of the world. 


—Anselm M. Egan, O.P. 


JOHN OF PARIS, ST. THOMAS AND 
THE MODERN STATE 


An Exercise in Applied Thomism 
Part II 


HERE CAN BE NO DouBT of the numerous and striking modern ele- 
ments to be found in John Quidort’s early fourteenth-century political 
tract Kingly Power and Papal Power (De potestate regia et papali). 
W. H. V. Reade in the chapter he contributed to the sixth volume of 
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The Cambridge Medieval History, ‘Political Theory to c. 1300,” has 
underscored at least one of these elements, the beginnings of national 
particularism: 
. the irregular boundary between the medieval and the modern is 
crossed as soon as the conception of Christendom, embodied for Dante 

in the Roman Empire, gives way to the belief that the largest autonomous 

community should be the territory or national State. The City State, the 

Empire and the Nation have been the three characteristic stages, and only 

the second of the three is properly to be regarded as productive of 

medieval thought.1 
Accordingly, Mr. Reade included in his survey another Dominican, Ptolemy 
of Lucca, but barred Quidort, men close by chronology but quite diverse 
in their concept of the Empire. For Ptolemy the Empire was a permanent 
part of the Christian scheme of things. It had, in fact, become identified 
in not a few minds with the divinely instituted Church, destined to last 
until the end of time. Quidort, a proud Frenchman and impressed by 
Aristotle’s arguments against the advisability of a monolithic world-State, 
refused to regard the Roman Empire and its medieval successor as sacro- 
sanct. Bent on reemphasizing the Church’s spiritual mission at a time when 
its temporal influence still appeared to be in zenith, Quidort scored the 
well-intentioned efforts of some theologians to deck-out Christ’s Mystical 
Body in the trappings of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Beyond his enthusiastic espousal of the national kingdom as the best 
implementation of man’s social needs, Quidort also was very much with 
the future in his precise formulation of the theory of the Church’s merely 
indirect power over the State. The Parish theologian was at pains to 
prevent the naturally autonomous kingdom from becoming an ecclesiastical 
appendage, a mere servitor of the Christian Church, either because of the 
supernatural end to which man has been elevated, or because Christ as 
man allegedly committed temporal power to Peter. Still, his originality 
here might be very easily exaggerated. This moderate position was first 
developed at the time of Gregory VII. But it was then a mere sketch and 
soon lost sight of. Again, though he is its outstanding representative, 
Quidort is still a part of a pioneering French school which included the 
Questio in utramque partem and a gloss on the bull Unam Sanctam. The 
Quaestio is used by Quidort in response to several objections, but it is 
briefer and less profound, lacking John’s philosophical and theological 
elaboration. The gloss, on the other hand, is quite similar to Quidort’s but 
is almost certainly beholden to the Dominican theologian.? In the develop- 
ment of his theory of Church-State Quidort was modern in his realization, 
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at least implicit, that the sacral realm was being replaced by a profane one. 

There is a skillful utilization of Christology to examine the nature 
of priestly power and determine what this involves, especially in the 
external forum. Ecclesiology, then a very amorphous thing, was employed 
to determine the interaction of Church and State, and what should be the 
regulative norms. Quidort stood apart in adopting a formal, theological 
approach to the bitter controversy between Pope Boniface and Philip IV 
of France. Yet, it is precisely because of his ecclesiology that Quidort is 
most often charged with being a radical. As we shall see, much of this 
“radicalism” comes from the fact that he “impregnated,” to use Brian 
Tierney’s expression, Decretist ecclesiology and Decretalist corporation 
theory, and then applied it to the Papacy to solve questions related to papal 
power, sanctions, the Pope’s deposition, etc. In lifting ecclesiological ques- 
tions from their traditionally technical setting and making them a part of 
popular, controversial literature, John has won for himself a strong claim 
to Conciliarism’s disputed parentage. 

Although there is agreement, at least in general terms, about the 
modern flavor of many of Quidort’s theories, much uncertainty remains 
about how sound in doctrine, how beneficial for the future, his tract, 
Kingly Power and Papal Power, really was. It is understandable that even 
after a number of analyses have been attempted, commentators should still 
disagree in their appraisals of a medieval piece at once circumstantial in 
origin, rigidly theological in form, complex and somewhat untidy in de- 
velopment, polemical in intent, divergent in its sources. Without attempt- 
ing to present completely satisfactory solutions, it is the purpose of this 
present article at least to focus on the points of controversy and suggest 
possible answers which often enough fuse insights borrowed from sharply 
opposed interpretations. 


Quidort’s Competence 

At the time of the writing of the tract (1302) Quidort was a trained, 
mature, highly skilled theologian. An examination of Kingly Power and 
Papal Power shows him to be thoroughly conversant with the theological 
literature written on the controversy between Pope Boniface and Philip. 
He seems to be almost exhaustive in his consideration of the arguments 
scriptural, theological, philosophical and historical used by the theocrats. 

Quidort did not have, however, an encyclopedic knowledge of theo- 
logical sources. This impression comes from his free use of other authors, 
often without citing them. This was, of course, a quite accepted practice 
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at that period. His very lack of standing as a professional exegete, historian, 
canonist proved to be a significant asset in the writing of this circumstantial 
piece. He broke through fixed patterns of thought and was immune from 
the deadening effects of pedantry. As one trained in the Aristotelic-Thom- 
istic system he was scientific, realistic in his method of approach. He sur- 
passed the professionals in his scientific use of the lesser disciplines, com- 
paring their data to the principles of philosophy and theology. Dr. Tierney 
has made us aware, however, that John had a more detailed, first-hand 
familiarity with ecclesiastical jurisprudence than had been supposed. 

Precisely because Quidort seldom indicates his contemporary sources, 
there is danger, of course, that the degree of his originality will be exagger- 
ated. These hidden sources have been traced, however, and most of them 
are pointed out in Leclercq’s study. It seems most unlikely that any new 
major source will be discovered. His principal debts are to a wide sampling 
of St. Thomas’s works and to the contemporary controversial literature, 
especially Giles of Rome’s De ecclesiastica potestate and De Renunciatione 
Papae. It was the same scientific mentality which made him objective and 
practical in his interpretation of a variety of key texts, unrelenting in his 
submission of contingent data to the regnant principles of the higher dis- 
ciplines, which also insured that he would be intelligent and discriminating 
in his resort to plagiarism. Thus, he fused St. Thomas’s political and 
Church-State texts, scattered through the entire gamut of his writings, 
into an integrated, functional system. 


A Court Crony? 

Quidort’s impartiality is a very involved matter for which no entirely 
satisfactory analysis seems possible. Biographical details are indeed meagre, 
but even if we were well informed about Quidort we would still be faced 
with the problem that a number of factors were at work to determine the 
direction of his thought on the Church-State issue, and these factors are 
not easily evaluated. 

John Quidort was an original thinker, a philosopher with a passion 
for logic, order, symmetry. There seems to have emerged at times, perhaps 
quite unconsciously, a certain tension between John the theologian (author- 
ity) and John the philosopher (reasonableness, order, perfect reciprocity). 
Again, John was a practiced dialectician, and he may occasionally have 
been betrayed by his own inventiveness. Finding an answer to every difh- 
culty seems sometimes to have been even more important than the actual 
doctrine proposed. 
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It has sometimes been suggested that the very fact that the tract was 
written in Paris at the height of the controversy is strong prima facie evi- 
dence for its essentially partisan character. Actually, however, most ad- 
vances in Church-State doctrine have been made in the midst of contro- 
versy. It is precisely this which stimulates discussion, and a renewed search 
for ever more perfect solutions. 

We should bear in mind that the questions to be answered were them- 
selves of very great difficulty and one can hardly expect pioneer attempts 
to resolve complex problems to be completely satisfactory. It must be 
remembered, too, that the solutions were sought in the midst of bitter con- 
troversy, and France’s life and death struggle for survival. Doubtless 
Quidort was happy to be a Frenchman, loyal to his king, but, at the same 
time, the tract often manifests a genuine reverence and regard for the 
Pope. 
Some have argued that the writing of this tract was prompted by the 
equivalent of a royal commission. Or Quidort may have wished to form 
and strengthen the king’s conscience in its struggle with Roman absolutism. 
Such extreme theories need hardly to be resorted to, however, especially 
as there is little objective evidence to support them. Still, this evidence, 
even if inconclusive, should be considered. 

On June 26, 1303 the Dominicans at S. Jacques signed an appeal to 
a General Council sponsored by the French king. Is the fact that John was 
the sixth from among 133 Dominicans to sign of significance? A recent 
study by the Dominican historian Fr. Dondaine (1952), appearing in the 
Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorem, sheds new light in this much-mooted 
question.5 He shows that most of the initial signatures belong to court- 
friars. The first signer, Renaud d’Aubigny, had delivered an harangue in 
the king's favor at a popular assembly at the Louvre, held just two days 
before. Nicholas de Freaville, the king’s confessor was fourth, his socius 
fifth; then John of Paris, followed by William of Paris, then Inquisitor 
of France and subsequently royal confessor. The fact that the provincial 
and prior appear near the bottom of the list gives Fr. Dondaine an inkling 
that pressure was brought to bear. Though it is unfair to condemn by 
association, this circumstance strongly suggests that John had no personal 
objection to a royal-sponsored Council. This is not the same thing as saying 
that he was a member of the court party. His professional standing and 
personal conviction would satisfactorily explain his presence near the head 
of the list. Still, it is something to be reckoned with. We should not forget, 
however, that this appeal to a Council was modified by the qualifying 
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clause that nothing was intended contrary to the obligations of religious 
obedience and of reverence for the Holy See. Still, most of the foreign 
students at S. Jacques refused to sign, and probably went into exile, like 
the Franciscan Duns Scotus. 

Quidort hardly was the sort to need a royal commission to enter the 
fray. He was eager to express himself on controversial issues; he wrote a 
response to William of LaMare, defended the special Mendicant privileges 
set forth in Benedict XI’s Inter cunctas, controverted accepted explanations 
of the doctrine of Transubstantiation as unsatisfying. His was a hardy soul, 
ready to grapple with the most difficult problems. Circumspection seems 
seldom, if ever, to have held him back from the expression of his personal 
viewpoint. Yet, if in his theological career Quidort sometimes showed 
himself imprudent in the way he discussed delicate questions, he was always 
ready to submit to the judgment of the Church. Gilson believes the fact that 
he was made a master in theology only when he was at least fifty years old 
to be a sure indication he was never completely trusted.® 

Granted that we need hardly suppose that the writing of the tract was 
so much as suggested by the court, it might still be true that the tract is, 
in essence, nothing more than a controversial piece intended to explain 
and present a scholastic defense of the king’s position. But such a conten- 
tion is hard to sustain. 

Kingly Power and Papal Power is essentially impersonal, theoretical, 
theological. His lack of precise knowledge of many facts and issues con- 
nected with the quarrel between Paris and Rome marks John as one not 
directly involved in the making of events. Indeed, he shows no particular 
interest in the exact reconstruction of events or of the arguments of the 
two parties to the dispute. His approach to the actual components of the 
quarrel, whether people or ideas, is always oblique and almost incidental. 
There is no convincing evidence that he was either a royal advisor or a 
hopelessly prejudiced arbiter. Quite the contrary, he shows to his readers 
an imperial intellect sovereignly indifferent to petty strife. This is not to 
say that the actualities of the quarrel have not influenced his thinking; it 
is the manner and degree of this influence which interests us. 

There is a marked effort to maintain an impartial, correct attitude 
towards both Philip and Boniface. If he shows a complete, unquestioning 
confidence in his sovereign’s good intentions, he is also favorably disposed 
towards the Pope. Though John uses the French dossier, this is done in a 
very restrained way and in a very different spirit. Undeniably there are 
signs of patriotism and national particularism, but they are by no means 
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extreme. The fact that John of Paris was to be on more than one occasion 
publicly lauded by court officials, and his utilization by Fenelon, Bossuet 
and Dupin, all men of Gallican sympathies, have tended to dramatize his 
moderate nationalism. 

Unlike the court party, Quidort makes no direct attack on the Pope, 
but rather on his self-seeking advisers, particularly Henry of Cremona, who 
are unworthy of the Pope they serve. When one considers the sustained 
obloquy visited on Boniface, John’s attitude seems remarkably reverent 
and favorable. It is doubtful if there ever was a Pope, living and dead, 
as much maligned as Boniface, and this from so many quarters, Jacapone 
da Todi, the Colona faction, the royal counselors like Flotte, and Nogaret, 
the Franciscan Spirituals etc. But if Boniface, in John’s view, has been 
either falsely represented or deceived by his curialist advisers, Quidort 
himself seems to have been victimized by Philip’s pious show, his skillfully 
executed anti-papal campaign, largely the creation of unscrupulous lay ad- 
visers. This should suggest that the appraisal of his attitude towards his 
spiritual and temporal superiors is by no means a simple matter. 

How is one to explain the disquieting circumstance that the reasons 
John alleges for the deposition of a Pope? match very closely the libels 
concocted or supported by the court? He seems to have discussed the deli- 
cate, explosive questions of papal infallibility, deposition for grave abuses, 
secular-initiated reform of the Church, because, de facto, these were live 
issues and had to be treated. The Colonna manifesto alone would have 
raised the issue of papal res/gnation, to which the question of deposition 
is closely joined. John never admitted the charges, he discussed them, and 
this under the cover of a discreet anonymity. It is somewhat disconcerting 
though to see how often Quidort reopens the question of papal deposition, 
almost as though he were taking a morbid satisfaction in the prospect. 
Actually, it is more likely that he is reassuring himself and never losing 
an opportunity to present new arguments or reemphasize old ones. Signifi- 
cantly, it is the emperor, not the prince, who would play the role of initiator 
in the process of deposition. If Quidort seems unduly sympathetic to 
Philip’s qualms about French bishops attending a Roman Synod, it should 
be recalled that this was a religious question with strong feudal overtones. 
Property rights were involved, something about which he was peculiarly 
sensitive. 

There are a number of references, at least possible ones, to contempor- 
ary events e.g. the holding of the Roman Synod, but the references are 
veiled. The near-total absence of personal observations makes it more 
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or less a guessing-game to determine his true attitude. Some have even 
seen in Quidort’s suggestion that a Pope who, through abuse of his spiritual 
sword was stirring up civil rebellion and so could be proceeded against as 
any public enemy, a defense of, perhaps even a provocation for, Anagni. 
It seems clear that John neither knew of, justified or instigated the outrage 
of Anagni. He could hardly have omitted mention of it, if it were a fact. 
One might say that there is a remote theoretical justification for Anagni 
in the tract, in the sense that if the Pope used a Synod to plot rebellion in 
France, or if, through an unmistakable assertion of temporal power, he 
urged the citizens to civil disloyalty, he might be proceeded against as a 
public enemy. As a matter of fact both of these charges were leveled by 
the royal party, but John insists that they must be clearly proved. He ad- 
mits the principle, but questions the facts. 

It can hardly be doubted that what John primarily intended was a 
philosophy and theology of the State, with partisan motives definitely 
subordinate. We should not forget the cautious phrases which not in- 
frequently surround the more extreme of his views. To impute a conscious 
partisanship to Quidort we would have to regard the entire philosophical- 
theological fabric as calculated deceit. John was probably influenced by 
partisanship, but he was not directly motivated by it. 

Ultimately the personal feelings of those who comment on Quidort’s 
handiwork will tend to resolve the doubts. 


True to St. Thomas in His Fashion? 

A charge frequently leveled at Quidort’s tract is that he used St. 
Thomas when this was convenient, but could not, in the strict sense be 
called a disciple. While there is considerable truth in this, the extent of his 
deviation from Thomistic doctrine has often been exaggerated. 

Something too often forgotten is that it is not St. Thomas’s doctrine 
which is being defended in Kingly Power and Papal Power. St. Thomas 
is never named, either by John or the theocrats. This is hardly to be won- 
dered at, as St. Thomas had no special status in the Church-State contro- 
versy. He was neither appealed to, nor denounced. It was John’s policy, 
in any case, to mention contemporaries or near contemporaries but very 
sparingly, if at all. The controversial literature itself, the Fathers, Doctors 
(especially St. Bernard), Gratian and the canons are directly involved. 
Since Aquinas is never cited, there can be, properly speaking, no question 
of falsification, but only of fidelity or deviation. 

It would take us too much out of our way to attempt a close com- 
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parison of the tract with all the Thomistic texts utilized. A general indica- 
tion would be instructive, however. Those wishing to make an analysis 
for themselves will find helpful charts of Quidort’s sources in Leclercq, 
pp- 31, 35-36. The listing of Thomistic sources may be supplemented by 
reference to Griesbach’s footnotes.® 

John draws many key themes from the On Princely Government (De 
Regimine Principum):—the natural origin of the State; the superiority 
of royal rule; the priesthood as ordained to the continuance of the effects 
of Christ’s passion through the administration of the sacraments; God’s 
using tyranny for His own purposes; the providential reverence of the 
Romans and Gauls for their priesthood. From Chapter 14 is derived the 
relation of the temporal and spiritual spheres: temporal affairs should be 
distinct from those spiritual; the king should be subject especially to the 
Pope in things spiritual i.e. instruction in the divine law. One must read 
the On Princely Government to understand Quidort’s views on royalty and 
other species of government. His terminology is often vague, because it 
is a truncated version of what St. Thomas is teaching in the initial chapters. 
This conciseness sometimes gives the false impression that Quidort is 
disagreeing with St. Thomas. Actually, he stresses the advantages of royal 
rule with other subordinate ideas left obscure. John’s own acceptance of 
the advisability of mixed government, if sometimes unclear, seems to be 
certified by his assumption that the nobility would correct a tyrannous 
ruler. Reading St. Thomas is of inestimable value particularly for under- 
standing Quidort’s terminology. 

Though Leclercq suggests that Quidort’s greatest debt to St. Thomas 
is his utilization of the Swmma, an actual examination of the sources rather 
points to the On Princely Government and the Contra gentes as John’s 
principal .debts to St. Thomas, at least regarding quantity. Much of the 
ecclesiology comes from the fourth book of the Contra gentes. From Chap- 
ter 46, the necessity of the sacraments and why they are sensible signs. 
From Chapter 74, “The sacrament of orders,” the priest’s instrumental 
role in human sanctification; the need that the priesthood be perpetuated ; 
orders as directed to the other sacraments, especially the conservation of 
the Eucharist; the idea expressed by St. Thomas that we are rendered fit 
for the Eucharist by penance is enlarged to serve as a basic principle in 
his enumeration of ecclesiastical powers. From Chapter 76, ‘The episcopal 
dignity and that there be one in it who is supreme,” the episcopacy as a 
higher order to dispense to others the sacrament of orders; equality of all 
priests over Christ’s physical body, but bishops have special powers over 
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the faithful; arduous things are undertaken by them; the priestly ministry 
is an episcopal commission; priests use articles consecrated by bishops. In 
this same chapter St. Thomas lists reasons of convenience or of necessity 
for the Papacy. Quidort follows St. Thomas very closely here, often word 
for word, though he tacitly rejects St. Thomas’s contention that the other 
Apostles were to receive the power of the keys through Peter. 

It is in his employment of texts from the Summa that we see most of 
Quidort’s misappropriations of Thomistic doctrine. He borrows from the 
Ia-Ilae, Q. 105, a. 1 St. Thomas’s description of the divine origin of Jewish 
mixed government and its suitability “especially for that people” (ad 2um) 
and then applies the doctrine to the papal monarchy! Ignoring St. Thomas’s 
answer, Quidort makes an objection cited against papal infallibility (IIa- 
Ilae, Q. 1, a. 10, ad 2um) serve as a proof that the Pope cannot define 
doctrine apart from a Church Council. 

Quidort illicitly applied St. Thomas’s teaching on tyrannicide to justify 
the emperor’s deposing a Pope. 

But much more important than any textual borrowings are the key 
Thomistic themes. To St. Thomas Quidort owes his clear distinction of 
the orders of grace and nature and respect for their intrinsic exigencies. 
It was Aquinas who was first to distinguish adequately between political 
prudence and ethics. Quidort does indeed seem at times to accord too 
much to nature: there is a suggestion of semi-Pelagianism in some few 
passages, but it would be difficult to demonstrate it; even more difficult 
to show its influence on the practical conclusions he draws. 

To St. Thomas, Quidort owes his key and, one may add, devastating 
exegetical principle, that no allegorical interpretations are to be accepted 
in argumentation unless corroborated by the literal sense of another passage. 

As to the ecclesiology of the tract, it is partly Thomistic, essentially 
canonistic. Quidort seems to have taken ‘‘ready-made” sections from St. 
Thomas on certain ecclesiological topics. But crucial issues, questions re- 
lated to the Church’s constitution, are settled by John’s own interpretation 
of ecclesiastical jurisprudence and the commentaries that surrounded it. 
Before we are too hasty to accuse Quidort of betrayal, we should recall that 
there was often strong canonical authority to break with St. Thomas e.g. 
the question of papal infallibility. Scarcely a quarter of a century had 
passed since St. Thomas’s death. It was hardly to be expected that he 
would have an accepted theological status especially in matters of ecclesi- 
ology, which was regarded as the canonists’ preserve. 

I feel that a valid, coherent Thomistic doctrine of Church-State can 
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be detached from the tract; that the key political ideas are thoroughly 
Thomistic. It must be recognized, however, that John faced neu' problems 
not taken up directly by St. Thomas. It was a prolongation of Thomistic 
principles. John of Paris, in this prolongation of Thomistic principles, 
does not entirely abandon the unitary view of European society i.e. Christen- 
dom. While there is a high wall of demarcation between what is properly 
temporal and properly spiritual, there remains a subordination and authori- 
tative direction in the sense that the Church has total competence over 
the natural and divine law. Quidort restricts, but does not deny, the 
Hildenbrandian principle that a king may be deposed for his sins. St. 
Thomas himself merely said the pope could be deposed for heresy and 
“other faults.” 
Mare F. Griesbach 

Marc F. Griesbach, now of Marquette University, has made the most 
recent analysis of the Thomistic character of Quidort’s tract in an article 
contributed to An Etienne Gilson Tribute: “John of Paris as a Representa- 
tive of Thomistic Philosophy.” Since Mr. Griesbach has advanced a num- 
ber of novel observations, they merit at least brief consideration. We may 
say in general that Mr. Griesbach finds Quidort using scissors and paste 
with the Thomistic texts in order to arrive at prearranged conclusions. In 
his own words, Quidort: 

repeatedly finds it necessary to alter significantly the materials that he 

borrows from his Dominican confrere, by deleting passages, inserting 

qualifications, combining statements from different contexts and various 

other devices, in order to escape the conclusions of the original... . 

This becomes unmistakably evident when one juxtaposes passages of 


Quidort’s treatise with corresponding passages from the writings of St. 
Thomas.1° 


It will be recalled that in his Commentary on the Second Book of the 
Sentences St. Thomas, after laying down the principle that the spiritual 
and civil realms ought to be separate, places the rather startling exception: 
“Unless, perchance, the secular power is also joined to the spiritual power 
as we have it in the Pope, who holds the pinnacle of both powers, sc. the 
spiritual and secular. . . .” We have already discussed in a previous article 
how this passage might be integrated with the rest of St. Thomas's 
Church-State texts. Griesbach is disturbed because Quidort, in paraphras- . 
ing this passage from St. Thomas in the early part of his tract, failed to 
quote the hierocratic conclusion. 

Is it not likely that Quidort omitted the troublesome conclusion be- 
cause he was to discuss in exhaustive detail the Pope’s temporal competence 
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in the several following chapters and in answers to the forty-two objections 
of the theocrats contained in Chapter XI? The sixth objection, in particular, 
should have been considered by Mr. Griesbach. Here John of Paris lists 
an objection taken from the Decree of Gratian where Pope Nicholas says 
that Christ granted or committed to Peter “the rights of the heavenly and 
earthly kingdom.” This is very close to what St. Thomas said. John finds a 
number of ways in which Pope Nicholas’s statement may find an acceptable 
interpretation. He has, then, taken up the problems posed by St. Thomas, 
but in the context of the Decree, appealed to by the theocrats. John is 
attempting to refute the theocrats, not St. Thomas. 

A second Thomistic text allegedly tampered with by Quidort is from 
the famous Chapter XIV, Book I of On Princely Government, which dis- 
cusses the interplay of the temporal and spiritual orders. Since eternal 
life is attainable only by divine grace, St. Thomas observes, only divine 
rule can lead men to such an end. “Such government belongs only to 
that king who is both man, and also God: that is to Jesus Christ, Our 
Lord, Who, making men to be Sons of God had led them to the glory 
of heaven.” John of Paris cites this text in his second chapter, “The priest- 
hood: its nature and origin.’’ Griesbach comments: 


At this point, where Aquinas goes on to conclude: “Unde ab eo regale 
sacerdotium derivatur,’’ Quidort abruptly drops the text of the De Regno 
and good Thomist that he is, finds in another context a conclusion more 
to his liking. Christ, he observes, instituted the Sacraments as a means 
of conferring upon men the effects of His Passion!! .. . 


This omission of the phrase “Unde ab eo regale sacerdotium deriva- 
tur’ is doubly significant for Griesbach. It points up Quidort’s eclectic 
Thomism and also documents Griesbach’s thesis that John defines ‘‘the 
ecclesiastical authority in such a way as to restrict it as completely as possi- 
ble to the sanctuary.” We would suggest, however, that the reason why 
John here omits reference to Christ’s royal priesthood is because he wishes 
to take up this text later in what he regarded as a more appropriate place, 
where he treats ex professo Christ’s royalty. It is in the eighth chapter, 
where he sets out to prove that the Pope does not have jurisdiction over 
temporal goods because Christ Himself did not have it, that he presents a 
discussion of Christ’s royalty with a precision and fulness unusual for 
the time. John again had occasion to comment on Christ’s royal priesthood 
in answer to objection twenty-five which argued that the vicar of Christ 
Who was both priest and king, the Pope, has both royal and priestly 
power. Thus, the Pope institutes, orders, sanctifies and blesses royal power. 
In reply, John indicates that it is called a royal priesthood 1) because it 
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directs to a heavenly kingdom; or 2) in the sense of Peter that the faithful 
who are one with Christ the head are in him kings and priests; or 3) be- 
cause Christ reigns in them, the faithful are called a kingdom; priests are 
royal in the sense that they offer a sacrifice of praise etc. 

One could not reasonably expect that John would use the royal priest- 
hood as the centerpoint of his ecclesiology, when St. Thomas did not even 
set aside a single article for its discussion. It is only with modern Thomists 
like Grabmann, and the Dominican Nicolas, Heris, Kappeli, Eschemann, 
that an attempt has been made to develop a theology of the Church from 
St. Thomas’s scattered references to Christ’s royalty. Also, a point made 
more than once by the Paris theologian, is that if in the Old Testament 
there may have been a royal priesthood in the sense that the two functions 
were merged, with the approach of Christ’s more perfect priesthood, they 
became even more separate. Would it not have compounded confusion for 
Quidort to have used royal priesthood as the core of his definition of 
Christ’s priesthood ? 

In answer to the twenty-seventh objection that true justice, and hence 
true political society, can be had only where Christ and his vicar rule, John 
answers that all the acquired moral virtues can be perfect of themselves 
and receive but an accidental added perfection from the theological virtues. 
This, of course, is clearly against what St. Thomas had taught in the 
Summa, 1-Iae, Q. 65, a. 2. But it is hard to believe that the answer to 
one of forty-two theocratic objections is intended as a crucial part of a 
“philosophical and theological foundation for an autonomous political 
order.” The answer seems very much ad hoc and is intended primarily 
to safeguard the State’s principal end. Mr. Griesbach makes no attempt 
to show that the distinction is operative in the solution of concrete prob- 
lems. De facto there is a supernatural order and a supernatural priesthood. 
Since John recognizes both the natural and divine law as within the 
competence of the ecclesiastical order, how can a too generous statement 
of the per se appetibility and goodness of civic virtue practically impede 
the Church in her spiritual mission? Significantly, Mr. Griesbach fails to 
tell us how Quidort completes his answer: 


It can also be said that a republic of the Christian people is not rightly 
ruled unless the Pope be ruler (rector) who is Christ’s vicar in things 
spiritual nor otherwise would justice be preserved unless, as is just, he 
should be obeyed in spiritual matters.12 


Finally, in his extreme statement of the State’s capacity to lead men to 
virtue, may he not be thinking of the objection as a threat to his earlier 
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contention that the State was a fully accredited society prior to the In- 
carnation ? 


In an arbitrary and unconvincing fashion Mr. Griesbach interprets 
certain of Quidort’s texts to prove that in Kingly Power and Papal Power 
there is denied any juridical subordination of the temporal to the spiritual. 
Obviously this would make the tract totally other both in spirit and content 
to St. Thomas's political philosophy. The student of Quidort cannot help 
but be puzzled by the odd circumstance that Mr. Griesbach attempts to 
evaluate Quidort’s doctrine of the Church’s juridical supremacy, coercive 
authority, the right of sanctions without ever considering the texts of 
Kingly Power and Papal Power where these topics are taken up directly 
and ex professo. The briefest and most effective procedure would be simply 
to mention some of these neglected texts. 


If coercive power and sanctions prove juridical subordination, then 
surely Quidort holds for the temporal order’s juridical subordination to 
the spiritual. In analyzing the Church’s judicial power in the external 
forum, which is, for John, ‘‘the entire difficulty,” he makes the following 
very significant commentary: 


. we should understand that the judicial power in the external forum 
involves two things, sc. the authority of distinguishing or judging . . . 
and the power of coercing. . . . For these are the two keys in the exter- 
nal forum. Of the first we should know that the ecclesiastical judge as 
such in the aforementioned external forum does not regularly pass judg- 
ment except on spiritual causes which are called ecclesiastical and not 
in temporal causes except by reason of sin; but if we understand what a 
delict is, this need not become an exception, since the Church has judicial 
competence over no delict except as it is reduced to the spiritual and 
ecclesiastical. For there is a two-fold sin in temporals, in one way by a 
sin of opinion or error as when it is held that usury is not a mortal sin 

. or if in any similar matter one should doubt whether it be licit or 
illicit before God. And since all such things are determined by the divine 
law according to which the ecclesiastical judge must pronounce, there can 
be no doubt that competence in such matters is the ecclesiastical judge's 
alone. In another way by an illicit transaction in the concrete and the 
deciding of these is the secular judge’s alone who judges according to 
human or civil laws which regulate appropriations and sales! 


There must then be full acceptance of the Church’s interpretations of the 
moral law and these interpretations must be reflected in civil law. Beyond 
doubt John recognizes the immanence or involvement of the spiritual 
with the temporal. The State must submit itself to the Church’s decision 
as to what is licit or illicit in the moral order. There is a juridical sub- 
ordination, for one who contravenes the Church’s teaching is a heretic and 
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liable to penalties. Thus, when John says that the Pope instructs de fide 
and not de regimine he is drawing a distinction between the human or 
civil law (over which the prince has full competence) and the divine law, 
not erecting an iron curtain between politics and the Church. A great deal 
more than the private life of the ruler is involved. 


Again, in answer to the twelfth objection that the Pope has judicial 
competence over every sin, Quidort responds that he does: 


When the question is raised about sin, whether this be a sin or not, 
licit or illicit: for this is determined from the natural or divine law and 
so becomes ecclesiastical. But he does not have competence over a sin 
touching buying or selling which is determined according to human laws.14 


Can it be doubted that John of Paris in no wise wishes to place the 
prince outside the Church’s judicial power in questions directly related to 
the natural or divine law? De regimine, for Quidort, means the inviolabil- 
ity of the king’s authority over what is purely civil; but his fidelity to the 
Church’s teaching cannot help but have most significant repercussions in 
the temporal order. To deny John’s distinctions would be effectively to 
rob the State of all legislative and judicial power. 


It should now be obvious how dangerous it is to draw a synthesis of 
John’s position on the implications of the spiritual order’s superiority 
over the temporal from certain selected passages, without due regard for 
all that he has written on the subject. Again, his principles must be seen 
in action to be appraised aright; it is better to examine his concrete ex- 
amples, rather than to attempt to draw one’s own “logical” conclusions 
from static premises. Further, we need a clear picture of what Quidort is 
battling against to know what he is attempting to save. When the Do- 
minican speaks of perfection in the temporal order, or of autonomy in the 
art of ruling, one must be careful to note his allowances for the interplay 
of civic laws with the natural and divine, of the art of politics with 
morality, and this in the very public life of the community. In the face 
of theocratic pretensions he defends the secular power’s autonomy. 

Another point apparently missed by Mr. Griesbach is that temporal 
power, as Quidort and his contemporaries thought of it, was property- 
orientated, and the right to correct temporal sins in the external forum 
would be the arrogance of civil power. Thus, in the Prologue itself Quidort 
separates himself from those who say prelates cannot have dominion ‘‘in 
temporal riches.” In the same place he exposes the error of those who 
would give the Pope jurisdiction ‘in temporal goods.” According to this 
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error the Pope can validly, if illicitly, free a usurer from his debt of 
restitution; seize property at will.15 Again, in a later passage, Quidort 
insists that not the Pope but the king is head ‘‘so far as rule in temporal 
matters is concerned or the disposition of temporal goods.” 1® Quidort 
gives to the emperor primary competence in the correcting of a Pope, 
especially for a civil sin.17 He elsewhere describes the Pope’s civil sins as 
related to usury. He looks on preaching as having the temporal effect that 
men would bestow temporals as the order of charity requires. This would 
also seem to be an indication that Christian living brings significant im- 
provement to that acquired virtue of justice of which even pagans are 
capable.18 In the following passage, however, we have perhaps the clearest 
statement of what Quidort saw as involved in the ruler’s promotion of 
the State’s social purpose ; 


But since because of such external goods it happens that sometimes the 
common peace is disturbed when someone takes what belongs to another; 
also, since men, excessively loving what is their own, sometimes do not 
share them as the nation’s necessity or utility requires, accordingly the 

prince has been constituted by the people to oversee such matters, as a 

judge deciding what is just and unjust, and as a measure for receiving 

goods from each, according to a just proportion, for the common necessity 

or utility.19 
Note how property is the dominant theme; that social peace, of which 
Quidort makes so much, is principally achieved by equitable settlement of 
property disputes. There is also set forth the new idea that taxation is for 
all citizens. The clergy are not directly mentioned, but Quidort says else- 
where that the Popes have recognized that clerics must pay tithes to the 
emperor. Again, the king would seem to have the right to withdraw all 
clerical privileges, immunity from secular trial included, but it should be 
prompted by the discovery of grave abuses. 

Again, when Quidort sets out to prove that Christ as man did not 
have temporal jurisdiction these are some of the objections he answers: 
Christ drove the buyers and sellers from the temple, cast demons into 
swine, told his disciples to take an ass and foal. John simply did not 
envisage a conflict in moral outlook between kings, judges and nobility 
on the one hand, and theologians on the other. We must not forget, too, 
how the beginnings of the Philip-Boniface quarrel were tied up with 
financial questions: the money taken from clerics for the war in Flanders 
was needed by Boniface for his war in Sicily. In his period of weakness 
and vacillation (1297-1300) Boniface had gone so far as to withdraw the 
offensive Clerics laicos. 
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The Tract’s Conformity with Catholic Tradition 
on Church-State 

Quidort’s sources are principally theological. His approach, too, is 
theological. Thus, he resolves the problem of the autonomy of the Chris- 
tian State, its interaction with the Church, through ecclesiological prin- 
ciples. Christological elements, chiefly Thomistic in origin, are employed 
to determine the essence and properties of the Church and its priesthood. 
He did not have the standing as a theologian enjoyed by Giles of Rome 
and James of Viterbo. Yet, Kingly Power and Papal Power compares 
favorably with their formulations. 

The tract must be viewed under the aspect of being a reaction, digni- 
fied but relentless, to the exaggerated statements of the pontifical school. 
As such, it is, indeed, an extreme curtailment of papal power. We must, 
then, know Quidort’s opponents and the unpalatable conclusions they 
draw, to understand John of Paris’s answers. It was precisely in his search 
for answers to these difficulties, some of which concerned the very raison 
d’etre of the two societies and their most fundamental activities, that a 
full tract on Church-State emerged. This makes it all the harder to tell how 
much partisanship influenced this orientation in his thought i.e. the curtail- 
ment of papal powers, or how theologically justified he felt in presenting it. 

John reasserted the Gelasian principle and harkened back to the mod- 
erate adversaries of Gregory VII. Still, his doctrine of an indirect and 
spiritual power over the temporal order was novel and somewhat startling 
in tone. Political Augustinianism, various formulations of the hierocratic 
theory, constituted a climate of theological opinion but not, properly 
speaking, a Catholic tradition. In fact, they obscured that tradition. In his 
espousal of the indirect power John was a pioneer, but not a radical. His 
tract constituted a sharp departure from the trend begun by Hugh of Saint- 
Victor, John of Salisbury, Alexander of Hales, Vincent of Beauvais. It 
was an almost contemptuous repudiation of Giles of Rome and James of 
Viterbo, his contemporaries. 

While we still do not have a complete knowledge of what the con- 
temporary theological teaching was, it is unlikely that new information 
will cause very much by way of radical revision. 

Quidort was, of course, an innovator and working contrary to Catho- 
lic tradition when he said the temporal power could directly act on the 
spiritual realm. Certain notorious, isolated historical events and canonical 
texts served as a shaky foundation for this dangerous theory. Quidort is 
much more felicitous when building on St. Thomas than when he is 
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going it nearly alone. Through St. Thomas, John found Aristotelian politi- 
cal doctrine and the authentic Catholic tradition. 

Again, John of Paris was the first to apply the democratic principle 
to Church government, with vague suggestions of a representative body 
to assist the pope ‘‘in some fashion.” 

Undeniably, there are many Conciliarist elements in Quidort’s tract 
but do they constitute a radical departure or are they rather a “logical cul- 
mination” of ideas contained within ecclesiastical jurisprudence? Many 
components of early canonistic thought were antithetical to the theocratic 
system. Again, there were many concepts in the canons and their inter- 
preters readily susceptible of a Conciliarist interpretation. Quidort’s Con- 
ciliarism has some justification but it seems to reveal a state of mind more 
than a logical sense. He was in search of a coherent ecclesiology that would 
effectively safeguard secular autonomy. Ecclesiology was admittedly an 
amorphous thing and susceptible of many interpretations and modifica- 
tions. There were many unresolved problems:—the rights of the members 
as against the prerogatives of the head. John tried to resolve the am- 
biguities, to erase the contrast between episcopal and papal power which 
was constantly growing more extreme. He built his ecclesiological system 
on a “group of less conspicuous doctrines.” Why ? In part, perhaps, because 
of a distaste for contemporary expositions of papal plenitudo potestatis. 
Recent papalist-orientated canonists could be dismissed as extremists, op- 
portunists, party-men. 

It is of crucial significance for the future that Quidort lifted these 
ecclesiological ambiguities from their technical setting and made them a 
part of controversial literature. Still, all of these questions had first been 
raised, at least in general terms, by the royal dossier or the Colonna mani- 
festo. Much of the tract’s Conciliarism may well have resulted from his 
quest to prove that a Pope could design. Since the Pope’s distinctive power 
is natural jurisdiction, it can be taken away by voluntary resignation or 
deposition. 

There are, indeed, many possible sources for Conciliarist ideas in the 
tract:—the royal dossier, the seventeen references to the Decrees and 
Decretals in the theocratic objections collected by Quidort (no more effec- 
tive response possible than to answer the theocrats from these same 
sources), the Colona manifesto, Giles of Rome’s De renunciatione papae, 
used by John in the last chapters of the tract. It would be difficult to prove 
that the Conciliarist theories were a deliberate device to bring the Pope 
“down to size.”” Since John of Paris found the canonical texts to be the 
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most effective critique of curialist claims, it is to be expected that he would 
build his ecclesiology precisely from these texts. 


There is a close linking in John of the questions of the renunciation and 
deposition of a Pope. To prove the validity of the one, for Quidort, proves 
the validity of the other. From a discussion of these allied problems results 
a distinction of orders and jurisdiction; the man and his papal office. This 
development of a practicable program of papal deposition may be John’s 
“most significant contribution to the advance of Conciliarist ideas.” 2° He 
takes up the topic on eight occasions. 


In his use of corporation theories as applied to the Papacy, the Pope 
a procurator, the principal member of a corporation, diffused authority, 
election by the members through the Cardinals etc. he proved very useful 
to the conciliarists, and his theories all had impressive theological support. 
They were ready for immediate use by the Conciliarists. Incidentally, all 
of these borrowings from diocesan corporation theory were fused together 
in the discussion of papal deposition. 


A Thunderbolt from Rome 


It is, of course, true that the bull Unam Sanctam dealt chiefly with 
the much disputed question of the Pope’s competence to correct what is 
morally wrong in the ruler’s conduct of temporal affairs. Boniface strongly 
asserts his obligation to rebuke a king for sins committed in his official 
capacity. But Philip Hughes draws attention to an important qualification 
that is too often overlooked: 


Unam Sanctam is a re-statement of the reality of the Church’s divinely- 
given right to correct the sins which kings commit as kings, but the bull 
does not set this right in detail, nor, though it states the right in the form 
common to similar papal documents for now a hundred years and more, 
does it define this right in those forms, or indeed define it at all, except 
in so far as it is included in the general definition with which the bull 
ends.?1 


The sameness of topics discussed in Boniface’s bull and in Quidort’s 
polemical piece need by no means prove a dependence of the one on the 
other. In 1858 Charles Jourdain discovered Giles of Rome’s De ecclesiastica 
potestate in the Bibliotheque Nationale. The likeness between this work 
and Unam Sanctam was so striking, chiefly in the development of the idea 
that the Church is incomparably superior to the State, that some even 
asserted a common authorship. What now seems all but certain is that 
the author of the bull, Boniface himself, or a curialist, but not Giles, knew 
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and used the De ecclesiastica potestate. Now Quidort used this work ex- 
tensively with twenty-one of the forty-two objections listed by the Do- 
minicans having their source, at least among other possible sources, in 
the De ecclesiastica potestate. This fact, added to the consideration, that 
the pontifical document drew almost entirely from traditional themes, 
very well explains the similarities between the two documents. One cannot 
help but wonder, though, how much knowledge Quidort had of the papal 
statements issued during the long crisis, and what his reaction was to them. 


Is the Tract a True Foreshadowing of Modern 
Church-State Teaching? 

Quidort wrote at a time when the sacral realm was being transformed 
into a lay State. Accordingly, John’s perspectives are significantly modern. 
Since it was written during a troubled transitional period, we should not 
look, however, for a perfect expression of the spiritual’s transcendence over 
the temporal. Still, we must take careful note of all those passages in the 
tract which allow for spiritual transcendence. This has not always been 
sufficiently appreciated. Cardinal Antonelli’s famous statement of the 
sacrum in temporalibus, seems very close to John’s formulation that the 
Church has full competence over the divine and natural law, and his 
further contention that temporal sins of error are reductively spiritual. We 
should not miss this magisterial control that the Church possesses in 
Quidort’s scheme. 

Nor should we ignore the numerous medieval elements retained:— 
the Dionysian hierarchy, the emperor's special role in Christendom (though 
sharply modified) , the preservation of special clerical privileges, the Pope 
as defender of Christendom, promoter of crusades etc. 

Quidort was part of an original theological ‘‘school”” which terminated 
in Leo XIII’s Immortale Dei and the recent formulations of the indirect 
power. The tradition of which Quidort was a part influenced Bossuet 
who, in turn, made his mark on Leo XIII’s thinking. Again, St. Thomas 
is a common master to both Leo XIII and John of Paris. Both build on a 
natural-law State. This is not true of Boniface VIII. 

Leo XIII, however, was principally concerned with the lay State's 
encroachments in the spiritual realm, Quidort with protecting the lay 
State’s autonomy from an extreme statement of papal power. Hence, Leo 
emphasized the Gelasian principle, John the indirect influence of the 
Church on the temporal or civil order as such. 

John’s contention that the lay state is omni-competent in the human 
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sphere agrees with Pius XI’s doctrine as found in Non abbiamo. Here, as 
in other papal documents, the right of the Church to correct a sovereign’s 
sins is not stressed. 

There is a marked similarity between Pius XII’s principle that the 
Church in its relations with society must continually adapt itself to the 
providential path of history, and John’s own emphatic refusal to canonize 
history. Again, his doctrine of indirect power, stressing, as it does, the 
Church’s spiritual mission, allows for flexible adaptation to the mutations 
of history. 


May It Make Contributions to the Solution 
of Modern Problems? 

There has been much perfecting and adapting of the doctrine of the 
indirect power, as new and more subtle problems have been faced in the 
modern era. Quidort did not imagine himself as faced with the problem 
of a laicized State; if anything, the State was seen as assisting the Church 
to a rededication to her true mission in the world. In resisting these en- 
croachments the State was seen as underlining this spiritual mission. The 
curialists were giving substance to. Herod’s fears about Christ’s kingdom. 

Quidort is representative of that via media which may be considered 
official papal teaching in our period. This hardly means a full endorsement 
of Quidort’s tract, even indirectly, by the Church’s Magisterium. 

Father Murray, S.J., despite his high regard for his medieval theo- 
logian with a kindred spirit, naturally uses modern papal documents as 
proximate to a solution of present problems, chiefly the confessional State 
and a democratic, pluralistic society.?? 


A Dominican Maverick 

_Quidort’s Kingly Power and Papal. Power had for centuries a most 
unfortunate fate largely because Conciliarism, Gallicanism, the Reforma- 
tion, Febronianism filled the time-gap between himself and the modern 
era. While his Church-State doctrine was largely ignored, his Conciliarist 
notions were eagerly seized upon. For centuries Conciliarism dislodged 
Church-State as the burning issue. Only now is he being fully appreciated. 

So, while the tract was too complex and nuanced, too tardy, to be 
understood or profited from, he stocked the armories of the Conciliarists 
and Gallicans. 

Largely because Conciliarism has fallen under a cloud there is a 
strong tendency on the part of Catholics, particularly post-Vatican Catho- 
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lics, to be unduly harsh and unsympathetic in judging the work. The ex- 
tenuating circumstances that go far to explain the radical character of his 
ecclesiology, as well as the true excellence of his Thomistic Church-State 
doctrine, have been lost sight of altogether. In evaluating Kingly Power 
and Papal Power one should forget neither its date nor the troubled cir- 
cumstances of its birth. Quidort was trying to keep his footing in a whip- 
tide. 

Despite the importance and interest of his ecclesiology, it should be 
recognized that it is essentially a tract dealing with the Church-State prob- 
lem; ecclesiology is used as an instrument, a technique of solution to 
Church-State problems. An exaggerated statement of spiritual transcend- 
ence was the main object of attack. 

In elaborating a philosophy and theology of the State that was essen- 
tially Thomistic, he was truly a pioneer and was not to be equalled for 
centuries. He was particularly modern in his enthusiastic support of the 
national State as the ideal autonomous unit. John’s perspectives were 
mixed: he held fast to certain medieval elements, but essentially he looked 
to the future, not the past. 

If Quidort exaggerates the State’s power to achieve and promote civic 
virtue this should be seen as an attempt to preserve the State’s personality 
and autonomy, even in the Christian scheme of things, where the spiritual 
power’s prestige is immeasureably enhanced. It was not his intention to 
segregate the State from the Church’s moral influence. It is precisely the 
perfection of the primaeval State and the Christian priesthood that demands 
their separateness. John was apparently afraid lest the State, if unable to 
produce perfect acquired virtue, would lose its purposefulness. 

John remains a maverick who has been largely rejected by the Thom- 
istic tradition and ostracized from a position of good s:andixg in the 
Dominican family, because of a supposed lack of that characteristic loyalty 
of the Order to the Holy See, principally as the doctrinal champions of 
its prerogatives. This is an injustice which needs correction. 


—Paul W. Seaver, O.P. 
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LIBERALISM AND THE 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


HE QUESTION of whether or not Catholic high school graduates 
should be allowed to attend secular colleges and universities has been 
a headache to the Catholic hierarchy for over a hundred years. The 
question is still a live one today, but the intention of the present article 
isn’t to meet head-on the question of Catholics in secular colleges. Our 
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aim is more modest, to probe a little into the ideologies that make secular 
university education a possible danger to Catholic students. 

All the “things to fear’ for the youthful Catholic student attending a 
secular college can be lumped under the twin terms “secularism” and 
“liberalism.” What are these two dreaded “isms”? Of the two, secularism 
is certainly the easier to pin down: as used by the bishops of the United 
States in one of their more famous messages, it stands for a particular 
variety of materialism that is identified with some of the meaner aspects 
of today’s “American way of life.” It stands, in simple terms, for an 
exclusive concern with this world’s goods—in terms of luxury, comfort 
and modern living—that steals in to sap the strength of any genuine and 
otherworldly religious attitudes a man might have. Secularism, in this 
sense, is a danger present in every age, closely allied with Original Sin and 
natural human weakness. 

Liberalism, on the other hand, represents more of an intellectual atti- 
tude. Its potential dangers, therefore, are all the more serious. The term 
“liberalism” can be used in a great variety of ways, as a term of opprobrium 
or as an accolade of supreme distinction. “Liberalism,” for instance, can 
be used to describe a particular political philosophy that is very influential 
on the American scene today. It can also be used, as it once was by Pius IX, 
to label the anti-God, anti-supernatural philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that was condemned in the Syllabus. Possible uses of the term could 
go on and on, but we can eliminate such innocuous meanings as that of 
political liberalism—which the prospective student might well find being 
taught in Catholic as well as secular institutions—and concentrate on philo- 
sophical liberalism. Here we find a manifestation of liberalism that is at 
the same time open to view and adapted to our purposes here. What sort 
of “philosophical liberalism’ is taught in American universities? How 
influential is it? How much of a danger does it represent to the Catholic 
college student ? 

Philosophical liberalism has been characterized as the application to 
philosophical matters of the Protestant religious principle of private’ judg- 
ment, and the description is certainly appropriate. Since the advent of 
modern philosophy, beginning with Descartes, philosophers have followed 
an unswerving course toward greater and greater individualism. Closely 
paralleling this course is another toward greater and greater liberalism. 
Only in our own day have exponents of this double trend subjected their 
beliefs to a philosophical examination of conscience; these self-critical 
thinkers have had to turn somersaults in their efforts to reduce excessive 
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individualism to ‘scientific harmony’ without, at the same time, destroying 
the liberalism they cherish so highly. 

This close relationship between individualism and liberalism in phi- 
losophy often leads to a confusion of the two. It is often claimed that the 
greatest ill of current intellectual life is an excess of toleration. Liberalism, 
in an outburst of truth-relativism, will often carry toleration to the ex- 
treme of accepting any and every individualistic scheme dreamed up by 
man, no matter how radical it may be, or how much at odds with common 
sense. Truth, of course, is not relative, and it is undoubtedly the most 
perilous feature of the liberal dream in philosophy that it tends to foster 
the view it is. Carried to extremes, this excess in toleration would say that 
any man’s opinion is as good as the next, since no man can ever really 
claim to have discovered the truth in any absolute sense. 

Against this background, let’s take a look now at the various philo- 
sophical schools currently popular in American colleges and universities. 
If we use philosophical liberalism in the sense described as our criterion, 
how do the schools measure up? Today’s schools of philosophy, for the 
most part, represent a new generation that has grown up since World 
War II. Diverse as they are in many respects—as we shall see—the most 
popular of them at least share a common inheritance handed down to them 
by the three schools predominant in the twenty-five or so years between 
the two World Wars. This “older generation” of twentieth century Ameri- 
can philosophy was headed by New Realism, Critical Realism, and Dewey’s 
Instrumentalism. Instrumentalism was a direct descendant of James’s Prag- 
matism and in later years itself broadened out to become Naturalism. It 
is this last phase of the movement which is still active today and which 
claims our attention now. 

Naturalism stands squarely for liberalism in its fullest and most 
flamboyant sense. In most instances Naturalists are frankly atheistic, and 
this school comes closest of any to fulfilling the definition attached to the 
term “‘liberalism’” in the Syllabus of Pio Nono. It is opposed to any and 
every dualism, rejects all hints of the “supernatural,” and therefore also de- 
nies the existence (or at least the “scientific relevance”) of God. Strangely 
enough, however, the “naturalism” of this school is not just another form 
of crude materialism ; its adherents pretty generally are interested in human 
values, noble ideals, freedom and of course “the liberal outlook.” Without 
doubt this latter aspect of Naturalism is what makes it most insidious for 
the youthful and enthusiastic student. Interest in humanitarian ideals and 
noble ideas will always appeal strongly to youth. But the young student 
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will seldom realize that the denial of God is a high price to pay for humani- 
tarianism. Nor will he see that this atheism in effect cuts out the very roots 
of genuine work for social betterment, since God is the ultimate source of 
all true human values. 

At present Naturalism is losing ground and doesn’t enjoy the 
following in American schools it once did. Even so, it has remained 
strong in several important universities, and many of its outstanding 
exponents are still active and influential in philosophical circles. An 
impressive array of the Naturalists got together a decade or so ago 
and collaborated on a work entitled Naturalism and the Human Spirit. 
The group was headed by John Dewey and also included such outstand- 
ing Naturalists as Sidney Hook, Sterling Lamprecht, George Boas, 
Ernest Nagel, Harry Costello and Yervant Krikorian. Those of this 
group who are still living are the most influential Naturalists at work 
today. N.Y.U.’s Sidney Hook has taken over Dewey's place as leader 
of the group. 

The school that has taken over the position of pre-eminence from 
Naturalism at the present time is Logical Analysis. Other names for 
the school are Logical Positivism (the oldest term), Scientific Em- 
piticism, Philosophical Analysis, Analytical Philosophy, and Lingwistic 
Analysis. This multiplicity of labels indicates something of the variety 
of forms the school has taken. Nevertheless, there is a central core 
of principles generally agreed upon by all the adherents of the school. 
Primary among these principles is that of placing science on a pedestal 
as the supreme hope of humanity. A similar primary purpose is that 
of working toward a unified science, with the further aim of utilizing 
this unified science for ultimate human betterment. 

Philosophical Analysis has an unlimited faith in science. It rejects 
most of the controversies of philosophy’s long history as meaningless, 
claiming that they couldn’t even be stated, at least in a meaningful way, 
in a properly clarified language. This emphasis on language—the 
school, as already noted, is also called Linguistic Analysis—is another 
fundamental principle of the school. The ideal toward which the ana- 
lysts would like to work is a universally agreed upon philosophical 
language that would allow for the same lack of equivocation among 
philosophers that there is among scientists. And the whole task of 
philosophy, in their estimate, would be that of a “science of the 
sciences.” 

Where does Analysis stand in relation to philosophical liberalism? 
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While it’s true that they deny validity to a number of the controversial 
issues usually connected with liberalism, the analysts try to remain 
liberal without being individualistic. (Recall the distinction made ear- 
lier and the difficulty of being liberal without being individualistic.) 
They do cling to many liberal tenets. Many of them carry their “anti- 
metaphysics” to the point of atheism or agnosticism. And all of them 
pay due respects to the violently anti-metaphysical founders of the school, 
the Logical Positivists of the Vienna Circle. 


The difficulties with Philosophical Analysis are reducible to three: 
scientism in the bad sense, rejection of many important philosophical 
problems by reason of a prior rejection of metaphysics, and a barren- 
ness of any positive content in philosophy—for the analysts the only 
genuine philosophical problems are logical and linguistic, having to 
do with the logic of the sciences, which alone furnish any positive 
advances in knowledge. Of these three deficiencies the most dangerous 
for young men and women in college is scientism. Science is not the 
savior of the world. Science itself can only be saved by the right use 
of moral principles and moral action. Not all the analysts would rule 
out moral principles, but they would tend to reduce them beyond the 
limit to which they can be reduced; and a great number of the analytic 
philosophers heap ridicule on moral principles based on God and other- 
worldly rewards. 


The pre-eminence of Logical Analysis is being threatened today, 
perhaps most strongly by Existentialism and Phenomenology (or a 
combination of the two). It will take some time to tell whether or not 
it will fall before their assaults. Meanwhile, Analysis is still the phi- 
losophy most likely to be encountered at most secular universities in 
this country. Its influence is so widespread, in fact, that it is difficult 
to select any names as most representative of the school. Several analysts 
have made significant contributions in the field of symbolic logic, and 
there are several big names from among the old Logical Positivists who 
are now working in the U.S.: Rudolf Carnap, Hans Reichenbach and 
Herbert Feigl among others. 

Both the schools mentioned so far are distinctly liberal. In addi- 
tion, as we have seen, they are unalterably opposed to metaphysics of 
any kind. This opposition to metaphysics is in its turn being opposed 
in certain sectors of American philosophy today by a movement that 
makes an explicit avowal of metaphysics and justifies its own existence 
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on grounds of its opposition to the anti-metaphysicians. This new 
movement stems from the belief that the results of the denial of meta- 
physics have proved to be philosophically barren and sterile. The accu- 
sation is made especially against the analytical philosophers and their 
older forerunners of the Critical Realism school. In this movement 
back to metaphysics three groups are involved : the Metaphysical Society 
of America, the Association for Realistic Philosophy, and American 
Thomism. The first two grew up almost exclusively as a reaction against 
the earlier schools and developed their interest in metaphysics by way 
of opposition to those schools; Thomism of course has always stood 
for metaphysics. 

The Metapyhsical Society more or less gravitates around Yale Uni- 
versity and Professor Paul Weiss. The movement is largely one of 
reaction, as said before, but the positive contributions of the Society, 
which was founded in 1950, have also been impressive in their own 
way. The Review of Metaphysics offers a sounding board for the members 
(and for other philosophers as well) and will give material for a fair 
estimate of the scope and direction of the work of members of the 
Society. The movement, often characterized by real enthusiasm, has 
one or two less acceptable features in that it tends to be eclectic and 
could stand some more positive direction. 

A similar but potentially more important movement is that set on 
foot by John Wild of Harvard in 1948 as the Association for Realistic 
Philosophy. This group is less of a reaction movement than the Meta- 
physical Society, though it also developed out of a sense of the poverty 
and sterility of prior systems in American philosophy. The main pur- 
pose of the Realist movement is to re-establish contact with the Pla- 
tonic-Aristotelian realistic tradition and then develop that tradition 
along lines adapted to the needs of the modern world especially in the 
sparsely developed fields of social, cultural and political philosophy. 
The Realists admire the work of the medieval Scholastics, but they 
avoid assiduously even the slightest hint of “theological intrusion” 
into philosophical questions, and they believe in placing far greater 
emphasis than the Scholastics did on induction as a philosophical tool. 
As a result, the Realists have no ties with and have made almost no 
approaches to modern Thomistic philosophy in this country. 

What is the position of these two movements relative to the ques- 
tion of liberalism? In many respects it is the same. Any movement that 
makes a show of metaphysics must, to some extent, be dogmatic in the 
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sense of being non-tolerant of any and every opinion. Moreover, any 
thoroughgoing realism must reject flatly the notion of unlimited tolera- 
tion and relativism of truth. For realism begins with the affirmation 
of the world as real, as an absolute and undeniable fact. It further in- 
sists upon man’s capacity to know things and arrive at truths, i.e., true 
judgments about things that are not merely approximative and hypo- 
thetical but certain and irrefutable. The Metaphysical Society and the 
Association for Realism constitute a positive trend in American philos- 
ophy. They are a healthy reaction to excesses in the “‘liberal’ schools. 
But up to the present they have not been able to dislodge the older 
schools from their position of pre-eminence. Each of the groups is made 
up of a small, energetic core of interested men. Neither group has 
been too successful in the search for new disciples. And now these 
schools as well as the older established schools face the challenge of 
the newest trend in American philosophy, Phenomenology-Existentialism. 

Existentialism has been known in this country since shortly after 
World War II. At times it has even become quite the philosophical fad. 
But the new movement is not quite the same; this is not merely Ex- 
istentialism but Existentialist Phenomenology or Phenomenological Ex- 
istentialism. It stems more from the German Existentialists Heidegger 
and Jaspers than from the French Existentialist Sartre. As yet this 
newcomer has not taken over American university faculties, but it 
definitely constitutes a threat to the current leading groups, Logical 
Analysis and Naturalism. It also dulls the edge of the realist rebellion. 
Existentialism in its newer form is not as dangerous as the belligerently 
atheistic version of Sartre, but it is often agnostic at the very least and 
is much closer to the liberalism of the Naturalists than to the realism 
of the two “metaphysical” schools mentioned above. 

One other school of American philosophy that deserves mention 
is Thomism. It isn’t likely to be met on very many secular college 
campuses (with the exception of the University of Chicago), but it is 
beginning to win the respect of at least some of the philosophers be- 
longing to the other schools. This is true especially of such Thomists 
as Maritain and Gilson, whose works are read even by the general 
public. But these two are not the only ranking Thomists, or even the 
best, in the professional view. The work of other Thomists is less 
spectacular but not any the less genuine in its scholarship or any the 
less deserving of being well known. The American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association in its two chief publications, the Proceedings of 
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its annual meeting, and The New Scholasticism, the quarterly journal of 
the Association, will give anyone interested a fair sampling of the 
stature of the work being done and of the men involved. 

Now that we’ve seen the breakdown of the various schools in 
relation to liberalism, a few theoretical considerations on liberalism are 
in order. How much truth is there in it, and in what does it consist? 
Can we distinguish an excessive from a sound liberalism? And so on. 

The fundamental principle of philosophical liberalism as outlined 
here is a personal assimilation of truth. A genuine philosopher, an 
honest thinker in any field must make his own judgments. It is not 
enough for him merely to repeat what he has heard from his professors. 
He must seek the truth wherever it can be found and follow it wherever 
it leads. . . . These are some of the slogans of liberalism, and they 
indicate how much fundamental truth there is in the system. For 
philosophy is indeed a personal pursuit and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge a personal process. 

Nevertheless, this principle of personal assimilation has its limita- 
tions. It is first of all an assimilation of truth. Truth comes first and is 
the absolute. Assimilation is nothing if it is not aimed at truth. Sec- 
ondly, the assimilative process, the process of learning, will in the 
normal course of things be carried on under the direction of a teacher. 
While it is true that the teacher can’t furnish his pupils with ready- 
made answers, it’s equally true that the teacher can and does dispose 
the matter to be assimilated. The better the presentation the better 
the assimilation. And the process of learning will only be complete 
when the teacher instills into his pupil the lesson that learning is a 
lifetime project. It won’t always be carried out in a classroom—our 
“teachers” as we mature will be the world around us and the hard 
facts of experience, the advice of older men, and, above all else, the 
great books of our cultural heritage; in one form or another we will 
always have a teacher before whom we have to sit down and listen. 
In substance, then, our criticism of liberalism on this score amounts to 
this: the search for truth is not such an individual thing that there can 
never grow up a body of truth from which a man can draw and to 
which he can aspire to add his modest bit. If it were, then intellectual 
pursuits would be vain and fruitless. 

Another principle of liberalism is a humanistic concern for the 
primacy of the individual. Humanism, of course, is older than philo- 
sophical liberalism, older even than modern philosophy. In its modern 
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form it first flowered in the Renaissance. It passed, however, into mod- 
ern philosophy intact and there became, in a very real sense, the root 
of all other liberal principles. Emphasis on man means emphasis on 
freedom and human rights and social welfare—all tenets of the liberal 
credo. It is the cry of the intellectual against collectivism, of man 
against the superstate. It is the affirmation of man as the crowning 
glory of the universe. 

Much as these notions have been abused, they are nonetheless by 
no means false. Man is the glory of the universe, provided we mean 
this in the sense that he is the highest of all visible creatures. Man is 
free and endowed with inalienable rights, but liberty is not license and 
man’s freedom is a freedom under law. In short, man is subject to a 
being higher than himself, man is the master, but only under God. 

Without God the liberal dream of freedom and individual inde- 
pendence will be found to break down in the face of family, state and 
national pressures, as well as in the face of the greater force of fate or 
destiny (once a system has ruled out the benevolence of Divine Provi- 
dence). The only thing left is an act of Stoic defiance “courageously” 
proclaiming the integrity of its freedom as it bows before the forces 
of a “hostile universe.” Christian humanism holds out to man a far 
greater dignity than this. The freedom held out by the most idealistic 
of humanisms isn’t even a pale shadow of the “freedom of the sons 
of God.” In the context of the Redemptive Incarnation man is truly 
master of the universe since he is raised to a share in the Divine Nature 
itself. But no philosopher could ever dream of such as this, and the 
philosopher can be pardoned if he can’t see the “reasons” for Revelation. 

At the same time, the believer may be pardoned if he seems often 
to pity the philosopher. The tragedy is that neither party is satisfied 
to “pardon” the other for his difference in outlook. The believer has a 
Gospel to be preached, to the truth of which he is dedicated heart and 
soul. The philosopher, on the other hand, and particularly the “liberal” 
philosopher, will often decide that he must do battle against “the forces 
of superstition and ignorance.” This latter attitude is, whether we like 
it or not, a prominent one in many of the philosophers of the two 
“liberal” schools that predominate in American universities today. 

It is against such men and the battle they have taken upon them- 
selves, not against the fundamental truths around which liberalism has 
been formulated as a system, that the Catholic bishops are defending 
themselves and their flock when they issue mandates against attendance 
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at secular universities. Their aim is not to hinder ‘‘academic freedom,” 
or any other kind of freedom, but to safeguard their sons against those 
who would steal from them the “freedom of the sons of God.” 


—Reginald M. Durbin, O.P. 


WILLIAM JAMES AND RELIGION 


ILLIAM JAMES literally captivated the American public of his day. 

A man at his best in the center of a crowd, James delighted his 

audiences with his sparkling wit and his cunning remarks on all 
facets of human nature. James was no less enchanting in his written works. 
He has been called “the philosopher who wrote like a novelist,” and “a 
painter with a pen.” James himself confirmed that he was after the popular 
audience of the day, stating that he wished to present a “‘tolerably definite 
philosophic attitude in a very untechnical way.” 

Born in 1842, James in his youth received an eclectic education in the 
schools of Europe. This training gave him a thorough facility in languages. 
His father had once expressed his wish to ‘‘go to foreign parts . . . and 
educate the babies in strange lingoes.” And this he certainly did. Between 
1855 and 1860, the “babies,” William and his brother, had attended 
school successively in Geneva; Paris; Bologna; Newport, Rhode Island; 
and back in Geneva again! 

William was an avid reader. A restless, curious youth, at one time or 
other he was a ‘“‘dabbler” in such things as biology, anatomy, philosophy, 
chemistry, physics, and painting. This universal scope of interests no doubt 
is one factor which helped make him a popular, engaging and fascinating 
teacher, lecturer and author. 

Having received his M.D. from Harvard Medical School: in 1869, 
James soon became an instructor in Physiology at Harvard. Then he turned 
his attention to the ultimate philosophic problems. The decade from 1893- 
1903 is usually classed as James's ‘‘religious period.” During this time he 
wrote The Will to Believe and The Varieties of Religious Experience. 

During the last few years of his life, James lectured extensively. He 
was at Stanford University in 1906. In the next year he gave his last lec- 
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ture at Harvard, and then went on to the crowded halls of Columbia and 
Oxford. He died in August, 1910, at the age of sixty-eight. 

In the decade mentioned above, his “religious period,” James formu- 
lated his most mature thought. The following is a brief analysis of a few 
of James’s ideas on religion. 

As in all of James’s philosophy, at least two distinct areas of dominant 
thought are differentiated. There is ever-present in his writings on religion 
the old pragmatism which is his forte. Concerning his own religious faith, 
James says that he takes the acceptance of religion as an historic fact, that 
he justifies belief by subjective need, and that he reserves religious belief 
for the moments when this need is most supreme. The old pragmatism: 
take religion when and if you need it. 

And we find also the often-recurring harangue against the Absolute. 
James states that we should be contented to regard-our most assured con- 
clusions concerning matters of fact as hypotheses liable to modification 
from future experience. He regards fermentation in religions as a symp- 
tom of the intellectual vigor of a society, and he says that it is only when 
they forget that they are hypotheses and put on rationalistic and authori- 
tative pretensions that our faiths do harm. We have here, then, a faithful 
allegiance to the hypothetical, and an unqualified damning of the Abso- 
lute, which is for “sick souls.” In James’s own words: “Damn the Abso- 
lute.” ‘Let the Absolute bury its Absolute.” 

Of course, the dogmatic and the theoretical are condemned every- 
where. James gives a strange analysis of the proper method of proceeding 
for one who might wish to grasp the essence of religion: 

When we survey the whole field of religion, we find a great variety in 

the thoughts that have prevailed there. But the feelings and conduct are 


almost always the same. Therefore, theories of religion, being variable, 
are secondary.! 


Thus, if we wish to grasp the essence of religion, we must look to feelings 
and conduct as being the more constant elements. James goes on to admit 
that he is neither a theologian nor a scholar learned in the history of reli- 
gions, and that Psychology is the only branch of learning in which he is 
particularly versed. 

The dogmatic theological considerations of the Catholic Church and 
the consequent stress of the intellectual side of religion were especially 
distasteful to James. He states that he himself is bent on rehabilitating the 
element of feeling in religion, to subordinate its intellectual part. Individu- 
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ality is found in feeling; the world of generalized objects which the in- 
tellect contemplates is without solidity or life. 

James, then, is neither for any true dogma, nor for any institutional 
allegiance. He prefers no particular church or creed, but is merely for the 
intellectual acceptance of what he regarded the substance of all religions. 

James enumerates the common elements of religion to which all 
creeds bear testimony: first, a person has an inner uneasiness, and a sense 
that there is something wrong about him as he naturally stands. Then he 
finds the solution—a sense that he is saved from this wrongness by mak- 
ing connection with higher powers. He may experience a feeling of excite- 
ment of the cheerful, expansive order which freshens him, giving a mean- 
ing and a kind of enchantment to his life. Or, he may have a “vague en- 
thusiasm, a courage and feeling that wondrous things are in the air.” 

These inner, personal experiences, this sense of support from a higher 
power, give the most important evidence for God. The old Scholastic ar- 
guments for the existence of God are nonsense: 


That vast literature of proofs of God’s existence drawn from the order 
of nature, which a century ago seemed so overwhelmingly convincing, 
today does little more than gather dust in libraries, for the simple reason 
that our generation has ceased to believe in the kind of God it argued 
for.2 


And again in a rather lengthy, but very rewarding text: 


If we apply the principle of pragmatism to God’s metaphysical attributes, 
even were we forced by a coercive logic to believe them, we still should 
have to confess them to be destitute of all intelligible significance. . . . 
How do such qualities as these make any definite connection with our 
life? And if they severally call for no adaptions of our conduct, what 
vital difference can it possibly make to a man’s religion whether they 
be true or false? . . . I must frankly confess that even though these at- 
tributes were faultlessly deduced, I cannot conceive of its being of the 
smallest consequence to us religiously that any one of them should be 
true. What is deduction of these metaphysical attributes but a shuffling 
and matching of pedantic dictionary-adjectives, aloof from morals, aloof 
from human needs, something that might be worked out from the mere 
word ‘God’ by one of those logical machines of wood and brass which 
recent ingenuity has contrived as well as by a man of flesh and blood. 
. . . What keeps religion going is something else than abstract definitions 
and systems of concatenated adjectives, and something different from 
faculties of theology and their professors.® 


But if experience is the most important evidence for God, what kind 
of God does it give us evidence for? Is he infinite? All-powerful? No! 
James claims that a god who “‘works,’’ and makes a difference to our ex- 
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perience and conduct is finite, either in knowledge or in power, possibly in 
both. 

It would seem, moreover, that under certain conditions, we creatures 
are able to help God! ‘‘Who knows whether the faithfulness of individu- 
als here below to their own poor over-beliefs may not actually help God 
in turn to be more effectively faithful to his own greater tasks ?’’ 


What kind of ‘‘God’’ are we left with, then? In answer to this, we 
are told that along with the ‘“‘wrong” part there is a better part of man. 
Man identifies his real being with the germinal higher part of himself. 
Man becomes conscious that this higher part is continuous with a ‘‘more”’ 
of the same quality, which is operative in the universe outside of him, and 
with which he can keep in working touch. 


But what is this ‘more of the same quality” to which our higher self 
comes into relation? James tells us that all theologians agree on the fol- 
lowing points: the “‘more’’ really exists, either as a personal god or gods, 
or as a stream of ideal tendency embedded in the eternal structure of the 
world. When we toss our very lives into its hands, something comes about 
for the better. Theologies disagree, however, as to how we become united 
to it. 

James tells us that there is always more life in us than we are ever 
fully able to comprehend. He calls this element of life in us the “sublimi- 
nal consciousness” or “subconscious self.” The ‘‘more’’ with which we 
feel ourselves connected in religious experience is actually the subconscious 
continuation of our conscious self. Thus, there is substantiated the theolo- 
gian’s contention that the religious man is moved by an external power— 
the subconscious takes on the guise of an external influence; and there is 
here also a higher control—the higher faculties of our own hidden mind 
are in control. 


There is a part of our being which is a mystical, unseen, and super- 
natural region; our ideal impulses have their beginning here. But this re- 
gion can’t be merely ideal, for we know that it produces real effects in this 
world. This higher part of the universe James agrees to call God. 


Let me present one of James’ texts which seems to be especially mean- 
ingful: 


The only thing that it [religious experience] unequivocally testifies to 
is that we can experience union with “something” larger than ourselves 
and in that union find our greatest peace. . . . The practical needs and 
experiences of religion seem to me sufficiently met by the belief that be- 
yond each man and in a fashion continuous with him there exists a 
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larger power which is friendly to him and to his ideals. All the facts 
require is that the power should be both other and larger than our con- 
scious selves. Anything larger will do, if only it be large enough to trust 
for the next step. It need not be infinite; It need not be solitary. It might 
conceivably even be only a larger and more godlike self.5 


James concludes that, as a matter of fact, polytheism has always been and 
is in our time the real religion of the common people. 

It seems evident that Mr. James, having avowed himself “neither a 
theologian nor a scholar learned in the history of religions,” is rather con- 
sistently unmindful of the self-imposed limitation which is consequently 
placed upon his efforts. He treats at length of problems properly theologi- 
cal. But truly, these considerations are not the work of a theologian. They 
are, rather, the remarks of a lecturer still intent on amusing his audience, 
on causing twitters of glee from understanding followers, and on ridicul- 
ing sarcastically those precious elements of other religions about which he 
is very often so woefully misinformed or so sadly mistaken. 


A few selected comments of James on various religious topics will 
help to underline the main points already made and will give the flavor of 
his particular method of presentation. James’s thorough-going pragmatism 
is noticeable throughout his statements. 


Concerning the advisabiliy of prayers by the sick, James says that in 
certain environments prayer may contribute to recovery, and should be 
encouraged as a therapeutic measure.® 


On religious obedience: ‘It is difficult even imaginatively to compre- 
hend how men possessed of an inner life of their own could ever have 
come to think the subjection of their will to that of other finite creatures 
recommendable. I confess that to myself it seems something of a mystery. 
Yet it evidently corresponds to a profound interior need of many persons, 
and we must do our best to understand it.’’7 


On St. Theresa: 


My only feeling in reading her has been pity that so much vitality of soul 
should have found such poor employment. . . . Her superficiality, 
voluble egotism; her sense, not of radical bad being, as the really contrite 
have it, but of her ‘faults’ and ‘imperfections’ in the plural. Her 
idea of religion seems to have been that of an endless amatory flirtation 
between devotee and the deity.8 


James had no idea whatsoever of the true value which trials and suf- 
fering have for the Catholic. He states in one place: ‘“This universe will 
never be completely good as long as one being is unhappy, as long as one 
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poor cockroach suffers the pangs of unrequited love.”® Witty? Yes! But 
so pitifully sad too. 

Even the Holy Bible itself fails to escape a lacing at the hands of 
James. He claims that the Bible is ‘‘so human a book that I don’t see how 
belief in its divine authorship can survive the reading of it.’’1° 

We have seen this man of universal interests; this man who had read 
everyone; who quotes, among other sources, the Gospels, St. Paul, St. John 
of the Cross, The Imitation of Christ, St. Theresa, Henry Suso, and even 
the Life of the First Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of St. Dominic 
of Nancy. 

And we have seen some of the error involved. One cannot help, when 
reading William James, but recall that first article of St. Thomas’s Summa, 
in which we are told of the need of Divine Revelation: 


it was necessary for man’s salvation that those things which 
exceed human reason should be made known to him by divine revelation. 
Even for those things about God which can be. searched out by 
human reason it was necessary that man be instructed by divine revelation. 
For truth about God, searched out by reason, would be known only by a 
few, and after a long time, and with the mixture of many errors. But 
upon the knowledge of this truth depends the whole salvation of man, 
which is in God. Therefore, so that salvation might come to men both 
more conveniently and more certainly, it was necessary that they be in- 
structed about divine things through divine revelation.1! 


—Joseph Payne, O.P. 
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LOVE ONE ANOTHER 


HE FIRST ENEMY Of fraternal charity is ourselves. How often are we 

not tempted to lay our own responsibilities on the shoulders of 

others? “If he were more likable!” we say in order to justify our- 
selves. This is a poor excuse which deceives nobody. It is J who am really 
the guilty person. Though he may be the occasion of my fault, my neigh- 
bor is never the immediate cause. Let us seek the cause, not outside, but 
within us. We shall find it. It is egoism, the destroyer of both love of God 
and love of our neighbor. 

We know very well that egoism and divine charity are two incom- 
patible loves, in violent and irreconcilable opposition to each other. Every- 
thing given to the one is so much taken from the other and only adds to 
the second what is cut off from the first. ““The life of self-love is the death 
of pure love. The life of pure love is the death of self-love. One cannot 
co-exist with the other. One must lose all other love in order to have pure 
love” (Huby, Ecrits spir., p. 134). 

But, are we equally convinced that this egoism reveals itself as the 
implacable adversary of fraternal charity, that between them there exists 
the same absolute and radical opposition? Nobody can love his brother 
unless he hates himself. Since love of God and love of our neighbor derive 
from one and the same virtue, egoism contaminates them both simultane- 
ously. In an egotistic heart, there is little love of Christ, and little devotion, 
also, to His living members. 

“Who does not love God, loves only himself. To love one’s neighbor 
as oneself, one must first go forth from oneself and must love God more 
than self. Love, once united to this source, is equally diffused on one’s 
neighbor” (Bossuet). 

An analysis of charity and of egoism brings out on one and the other 
side elements, traits, and tendencies which are diametrically opposed. 
Charity, born in God, is poured forth in our hearts, by the Holy Ghost 
who is given to us (Rom. 5:5), is a participation in the Holy Ghost, a 
mysterious flowing into our souls of the substantial, eternal, infinite love 
of the Father for His Son, and of the Son for His Father, and of their 
common predilection for the generality of mankind. 

As Christians, we have a godlike heart for our brother, the same heart 
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which Christ had. Love ye one another as I have loved you (John 13:34). 
Egoism, which is the offspring of nature, wounded by original sin, 
degrades and putrefies the heart. It is a false love of self, and consequently 
of our neighbor, which corrupts even our most noble and lawful affections. 
It is a leprosy. It is no longer the divinization of love; it is its downfall. 
Charity is a delicate feeling of benevolence which goes out toward 
our fellow beings in order to console, help and lavish gifts on them. It 
passes on our lips and in our hands like the smile and liberality of Provi- 
dence. By nature expansive, it forgets self, spreads itself, gives itself. 

Egoism, on the contrary, ignores its neighbor and is only benevolent 
toward its own person. It only thinks about itself, is always busy with self. 
It has an exclusive cult of the “I.” It is not interested in its neighbor. Ego- 
ism, which is a power of acquisition and of concentration on self, resem- 
bles an octopus, whose tentacles are stretched out merely to seize its prey 
and absorb it. Everything for self, nothing for others. 

Charity is synonymous with disinterestedness. It must lend without 
interest, and give without thinking of return or refund. It must demand 
nothing, hope for nothing, not even for a ‘Thank you.” . . . Let not 
your left hand know what your right hand is doing (Matt. 6:3). This is 
not all: Charity must even go as far as considering itself the debtor of its 
clients. It is a more blessed thing to give, rather than to receive (Acts 
20:35). 

One severe winter, a charitable Christian woman turned beggar, 
went from door to door, knocking and asking for assistance to help a needy 
Carmelite Friar and some poor families. When handing over her collec- 
tion, she added a kind word or two to thank those she assisted for having 
given her the opportunity of practicing charity. 

There are those who will never understand the beauty and grandeur 
of such an action. For them, well doing easily assumes the guise of a com- 
mercial business, in which they are interested in proportion to its turn- 
over. Pose or gain is not foreign to their liberality. Did not the Pharisee 
boast to God that he had given a portion of his goods in charity? While 
thinking of others, one is careful not to forget oneself! 

Need we add that these venal and calculating souls will never know 
the meaning of devotion? Love our neighbor? Certainly—on one condi- 
tion, however. That it will cost nothing. The egoist never knows how to 
put himself out, to deprive himself, or to expose himself. His ‘‘peace and 
security” are his prime considerations. But, honestly, is that loving one’s 
brethren? His sacrifice ceased to be the most valid criterion of love? 
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Those creatures who have no heart for others, whom St. Paul calls 
“lovers of themselves,” seipsos amantes (2 Tim. 3:2) whom he declares 
to be rich in vices, constitute the most unpleasant, the most repugnant, the 
most hateful race in the world. If we wish to excel in goodness, let us 
begin by exorcising egoism. 

“No, man will never be able to love his neighbor as himself and in 
the spirit of fellowship, until he has triumphed over self-love, and loves 
God more than himself” (Bossuet). 

This brief selection is from the recently published book LOVE ONE 
ANOTHER by Louis Colin, C.SS.R., translated from the French by Fergus 
Murphy. It is printed with the kind permission of the publishers—copy- 
right 1960 by the Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland. 
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The Four Loves. By C. S. Lewis. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1960. pp. 192. $3.75. 


One sure sign of extraordinary competence, indeed of that elusive 
quality men call genius in the writing art, is the ability to set down the 
most sublime matters in the simplest language. Such is the competence 
that C. S. Lewis displays in his latest book The Four Loves. This estimate 
will come as no surprise to those who have read Lewis’ other works—and 
who have (we confess to this addiction ourselves) returned again and 
again to such masterful writings as The Screwtape Letters. But The Four 
Loves is an outstanding example of this brilliance, for the book is nothing 
less than a witty, clear, delightful, profound investigation of the most 
sublime reality in human experience—Love. 

This book on the manifold human and divine manifestations of love 
is comparatively short—192 pages, comprising six chapters. But it is a 
work in which Eliot’s poetic desideratum is accomplished almost perfectly; 
a work, 


. where every word is at home, 
Taking its place to support the others, 
The word neither diffident nor ostentatious, 
An easy commerce of the old and the new, 
The common word exact without vulgarity, 
The formal word precise but not pedantic, 
The complete consort dancing together. . . 
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Indeed, the six chapters—two introductory ones, and the four others en- 
titled Affection, Friendship, Eros and Charity—literally dance together. 
And the dance is something akin to that which David performed before 
the Ark of the Covenant. 

The purpose of the book is to clarify a perennial difficulty, but a 
difficulty whose clarification is a matter of great urgency in contemporary 
society. Mr. Lewis states the problem in this way: 





St. John’s saying that God is love has long been balanced in my mind 
against the remark of a modern author (M. Denis de Rougemont) 
that “love ceases to be a demon when he ccases to be a god”; which 
of course can be re-stated in the form “begins to be a demon the 
moment he begins to be a god.”” This balance seems to me an indis- 
pensable safeguard. If we ignore it the truth that God is love may 
slyly come to mean for us the converse, that love is God. 


The paradox is not a mere play on words; to no area of human experience 
does the Kierkegaardian dichotomy, the “either/or,” find greater appli- 
cability than in the area of human love; as Lewis says, “Every human love, 
at its height, has a tendency to claim for itself a divine authority.” Some 
reflection on the matter will show why this must be so. Man is perfected in 
his operations, he finds realization in action; or in the language of phi- 
losophy, a thing is so that it can do (esse est propter operationem). But 
man’s greatest doing on this earth is loving; in loving he finds perfection, 
and it is all too easy for any man to claim Perfection Itself for an act that 
is but a participation in the only complete Perfection, which is God. 
Why is the clarification of this difficulty a matter of great urgency in 
contemporary society? A full study of the history of western civilization 
from the time of the sixteenth century, along with a close examination of 
the ideas that have shaped this civilization, would give us a complete an- 
swer. But perhaps we can summarize the problem with the title of a work 
contained in Georges Rouault’s magnificent series of etchings, the 
Miserere; the dreadful and tragic irony of “We Think Ourselves Kings” 
reveals the ultimately shoddy self-glorification that marks and defines the 
society of which we are the offspring. In his autobiographical work, Swr- 
prised by Joy, C. S. Lewis wrote of his personal recovery from the malaise 
afflicting contemporary society; in The Four Loves he examines and ex- 
plains with great thoroughness the inner core of that joy which was the 
remedy in his own life, for, as St. Thomas says, “. . . spiritual joy, which 
comes from God. is caused by charity” (II-II. gq. 28, a. 1). And because a 
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Great Love is at the heart of all reality, Lewis’ latest book, by exploring 
that Love and all its various human manifestations, gives modern man a 
light to dissolve the shadow of self-glorification and to illuminate the 
solid core of reality as it truly is. We should say also that it transmits an 
infectious joy which is a great aid in the pursuit of this reality. 

It would be too difficult to communicate the flavor of The Four Love: 
in any review, since it is the fruit of learning joined to experience, which 
will reveal its delights only in the actual tasting. But it may be well to men- 
tion two concepts which govern the development of the book. The first is 
a distinction that is of fundamental importance to any proper understand- 
ing of the nature of love: in Lewis’ terminology, it is the distinction (but 
not separation) of ‘‘Need-love,” ‘‘Gift-love’’ and “Appreciative-love.” 
These are three aspects of human love alone, for it is obvious that there 
can be no question of Need-love as far as God is concerned. The explora- 
tion of the implications of this distinction on all levels of human love 
clearly demonstrates the futility of striving for what has been called “dis- 
interested love.’ This last has been the center of much theological contro- 
versy in the past and it is unfortunately a notion that continues to plague 
the spiritual advancement of many sincere people. As Lewis shows with a 
gentle laughter that reveals deep wells of sympathy, “disinterested love”’ 
basically involves a subtle pride that would, for the loftiest motives, deny 
the very creatureliness of the lover; a pride that is not only dangerous, but 
devastating, for at its heart it will not admit its own very great need. When 
Lewis states that this need is itself an aspect of love, he elucidates a truth 
that requires constant repetition. And the manner in which he speaks of 
this Need-love constitutes some of the most delightful prose in contem- 
porary English writing. 

The other governing concept in The Four Loves is the two-fold ex- 
planation that Lewis says is included in the notion of “nearness to God.” 
There is, he says, a ‘‘nearness-by-likeness’’ and a “‘nearness-of-approach.” 
The distinction is crucial, because of the very nature of love, whether that 
love be Affection, Friendship or Eros. True Charity, of course, is the cul- 
mination of both kinds of nearness, since it is the result of a supernaturally 
infused likeness which guarantees approach. But in the other kinds of love 
the two types of nearness do not necessarily coincide. All. men;. because 
they are created in the image of God, possess in varying degrees nearness- 
by-likeness. Yet, even though some men may have resplendent gifts, tal- 
ents, riches on the natural level, these of themselves never insure nearness- 
of-approach to God. A man may be the image of God and yet refuse to 
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become His son. The applications of Our Lord’s words concerning the 
difficulty the rich have entering the Kingdom of Heaven, as C. S. Lewis 
uses them in the context of nearness-by-likeness and nearness-of-approach, 
demand serious consideration. 

It should be pointed out, however, that there is no denigration of the 
natural loves in C. S. Lewis's discussion. Every degree of love on the nat- 
ural level is a thing of immense value. The difficulty comes when even 
these natural loves are not properly situated in the total context of man’s 
nature. The tendency to become demons is never entirely absent from such 
loves until they are assumed into the Love that is God. In one passage that 
is staggering in its implications, Lewis points to the sublime heights on 
which, with the help of Divine Grace, our natural loves will dwell. 


. . the Divine Love does not substitute itself for the natural—as if 
we had to throw away our silver to make room for the gold. The 
natural loves are summoned to become modes of Charity while also 
remaining the natural loves they were. 

One sees here at once a sort of echo or rhyme or corollary to the 
Incarnation itself. And this need not surprise us, for the Author 
of both is the same. As Christ is perfect God and perfect Man, the 
natural loves are called to become perfect Charity and also perfect 
natural loves. As God becomes Man ‘“‘Not by conversion of the God- 
head into flesh, but by taking of the Manhood into God,” so here; 
Charity does not dwindle into merely natural love but natural love is 
taken up into, made the tuned and obedient instrument of, Love 
Himself. 


One is tempted to pile up quotation on quotation, but even this would 
fail to give a real indication of the wonder of the total work. One would 
like to dwell long over the splendid passages that relate the four loves to 
Creation, the lines that highlight the mischievous hilarity connected with 
Eros, the startling phrases concerning Affection that :plumb new depths in 
common daily experience. But the reviewer must not give into these temp- 
tations, especially when a book like The Four Loves is under discussion. 
He can only urge readers to take up the book themselves. They will dis- 
cover that they have made contact with a great and gentle mind; they may 
even learn to smile at their own weaknesses and so attain understanding 
of their fellow-men. One thing is certain; every reader of The Four Loves 
will be surprised by joy! 

Thomas Marcellus Coskren, O.P. 
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Morals and Man. By Gerald Vann, O.P. New York, Sheed and Ward, 
1960. pp. 223. $3.50. 
Your man... doesn’t think of doctrines as pediaiils' ‘true’ or 
“false,” but as “academic” or “practical,” “outworn” or “contempo- 
rary,” “conventional” or “ruthless.” Jargon, not argument, is your 
best ally. . 


Screwtape to Wormwood 


Argument, not jargon, is what Fr. Vann brings to the problems of 
moral doctrine in this book, a revised edition of his Morals Makyth Man 
(first published in 1937). The ends and norms of the good human life in 
this world are his primary concern, but the discussions are illumined by 
the truths of supernatural revelation. Thus it stands as a mixture of ethics 
and moral theology—one might be tempted to call it an unscientific and 
invalid confusion of the two distinct orders of faith and reason. This 
would be true if his purpose were to develop a moral science. But it is not. 
Fr. Vann has accepted the more self-effacing role of guide. He has tried 
to point out to this age its own need for the perennial wisdom of St. 
Thomas. The moral doctrine is already there, the fully elaborated sciences 
of ethics and moral theology; the difficulty is to overcome the neglect which 
has nullified their very real power over minds and hearts. Fr. Vann has 
made an ardent and persuasive case for a serious examination of the 
Thomistic position. He proceeds, not with scientific rigor of order and 
demonstration, but by eloquently pointing out the profound insights of 
St. Thomas’ principles and the enriching humanism of their application. 
Because he is addressing himself to the whole age, he has placed most of 
his emphasis on the common ground of philosophy. 

The need is obvious. Viewers-with-alarm abound, yet private and 
collective disintegration grow apace. Boredom and desperation, quiet or 
frenzied, reign in high and low places, because nothing seems better than 
anything else, and nothing is worth doing or not doing. Neurosis and 
anxiety consume the vitality of human beings torn between desires they 
cannot master and norms of conduct which they have not assimilated. 
The remedy of uninhibited freedom has proved bankrupt, a cure worse 
than the disease. Youngsters flounder about, making vicious mischief, with 
no guidance or motivation but their appetites and resentments. Economic 
classes are engaged in wasteful struggle for a bigger cut of the pie be- 
cause of their unlimited craving for material wealth, which is by nature 
limited. 
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Surely, by now we have learned that the good human life must be an 
ordered life. Enslavement to passing impulse and fluctuating mood dissi- 
pates our energies, wastes our talents, and puts us in bitter conflict with 
the world we must live in. We can only overcome this disunity by the im- 
position of unity upon our passions and drives, by subjecting them to an 
interior order. Sapientis est ordinare. Order is a work of wisdom. We must 
take thought about the patterns and principles of our life if it is to be 
human. Hence the need for a moral doctrine. 

If the function of moral doctrine is to achieve order among the prin- 
ciples of human activity, there should be some one ruling principle which 
puts all of the others in their proper perspective and gives them their 
compelling force. This question of the foundation of moral theory is the 
touchstone by which the true gold is separated from the base. An ethical 
theory stands or falls on its answer to this problem. The teaching of St. 
Thomas stands; those outside the Aristotelico-Thomistic tradition fall. 
The keystone to the structure is an insight borrowed from Aristotle: Every 
man in his specifically human activity always acts for one ultimate end 
which is his own happiness and self-perfection. As an intellectual creature 
he acts as knowing and willing this end. All of his secondary goals are 
subordinated to it; all of his actions receive their moral quality in so far as 
they lead him toward or away from it. All moral imperatives get their 
compelling force and their sanctions from it. 

In one of his finest chapters, Fr. Vann compares this ruling principle 
of St. Thomas’ with those of other moral philosophers. He does not 
breezily dismiss them; he does not glibly demolish them. Rather he sees 
them as sectarians who have grasped a real but partial truth and clung to it 
to the detriment of a complete and integral view. He takes great care to 
draw out this truth and give it its full value, but then he must show why 
it cannot stand alone, how it does not account for the whole of the reality 
involved. Finally, he points out that each such truth has a place in the 
Thomistic synthesis, where it is strengthened by receiving a sure founda- 
tion, enriched by subordination to higher truths and completed by the 
cohesion of the whole. 

For example, we can consider moral legalism, a doctrine which was 
brought to its greatest philosophical expression by Kant, and which today 
permeates much Catholic moral theology and religious instruction. An ex- 
treme form is Pharisaism. Legalism builds its morality upon laws as its 
first principles and norms. The laws may be given by God, by the state, by 
tradition or convention, or by an inner “‘categorical imperative.” Since law 
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is extrinsic to the dynamics of human activity, its observance is assured by 
extrinsic sanctions: rewards and punishments. Since law, in the theory is 
“given,” there can be no reaching upward for the reasons behind the law, 
it must be accepted as arbitrary. On the other hand, since law is the rule 
of conduct, legalism can only work downward to hair-splitting and casuis- 
try. Since laws are isolated from one another, there can be no inner har- 
mony in moral action. Because law needs sanctions, morality is not spon- 
taneous but compelled. But in the Thomistic theory, given the need and 
natural desire of men to live together, and the rights consequent upon 
human nature, men have real obligations toward God, toward society, and 
toward each other. Therefore, any authority which has charge of the com- 
mon good—God, the Church, the state—can frame laws which are ordered 
to attain the common good. Thus legalism, which cannot stand on its 
own, when assumed into the Thomistic synthesis receives a solid rational 
foundation, nobler sanctions, and is rescued from the dangers of its own 
excesses. 

This organic cohesion of the whole doctrine makes it impossible that 
isolated quotations or even isolated tracts could represent accurately the 
thought of St. Thomas on any matter; it is necessary to study the whole 
with care and order. Every conclusion is suspended from the first principle, 
and they all proceed according to an interior order of growing inter- 
dependence. Thus the treatment of a particular virtue is not fully under- 
stood unless it is seen in the light of the ultimate end, the structure of the 
voluntary act, the human appetites and passions, and the nature of habits 
and virtues in general. 

Father Vann shows that St. Thomas’ moral doctrine is based upon 
that love which is a fundamental need of our nature. The same naturalism 
characterizes the whole system, for it affirms the goodness of all human 
desires and orders them one to another according to the intrinsic excellence 
of their ends. A human life which realized this teaching in practice would 
be enchanting for its integration, spontaneity, and openness. It would be 
integrated because of a mutual harmony among the diverse levels of human 
appetites and the unification of their expression under one governing pur- 
pose. Spontaneity would be the mark of a personality no longer constrained 
by exterior compulsion, whether passing sense stimuli or the coercion of 
authority, but choosing freely from deliberate committment to the laws of 
its own nature. An openness to others would unfold when the drives of 
the flesh, which by nature are centered on self, are tamed and false egoism 
based on false evaluation of self destroyed; then the personality could 
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realize the power of the intellect and will to desire the good of another as 
if it were its own. An end to personal isolation, an end to inner conflict, 
an end to futility and purposelessness. This is what constitutes greatness. 
This is the splendor of the saints. 

Of course, doctrine alone will not achieve this blessed state. St. 
Thomas knew it well; and Aristotle long ago soundly refuted Socrates’ 
contention that knowledge of the essence of virtue is sufficient to incline 
men to virtuous living. A deep rift in our nature falls between our knowl- 
edge of the good and our action. The vehemence of desire can cloud the 
clarity of judgment; the strong clutch of habit holds back our aspirations. 
What good is the best moral doctrine if it cannot be lived? None. The 
solution of the Thomist is the solution of any Christian: Christ. His truth 
illuminates our minds, His grace strengthens our infirm wills, His Blood 
washes away the encrustation of vice and guilt. Without Him we can do 
nothing even on the natural level; with Him the saints are our measure. 
But when we come to Him it makes an immense difference whether we 
come to a Lawgiver and Judge, or to Him Who grants life and strength. 
For this will determine whether our lives skirt the edge of sin in fear or 
advance toward the full maturity of love and freedom. Thus, so-called 
“abstract’’ moral doctrine penetrates and colors the spiritual life at every 
level. As Fr. Vann says: ‘Grace here as elsewhere perfects nature, pre- 
supposes nature and cannot make good a privation of natural means.” 


Robert Urban Sharkey, O.P. 


Technology and Christian Culture. Edited by Robert Paul Mohan. Wash- 
ington, Catholic University of America Press, 1960. pp. 144. $3.95. 


This book reprints selections from a group of lectures delivered at 
the Catholic University of America in 1958. The lectures attempted to 
outline the problems which technology has created within our culture and 
to highlight the Christian approach to these problems. Five essays consti- 
tute the book. With one notable exception they affirm the good that comes 
to mankind from a correct usage of technology. But at the same time, they 
outline a few of the more important dangers which the technological atti- 
tude toward the whole of human life has already engendered and they 
prescribe some needed remedies. 

Considering technology as the complexus of practical sciences shaping 
the material world for man’s use, the outstanding product of technology is 
the machine. Under the machine we would include all those instruments 
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which are both effects and further causes of man’s “‘scientific intellectuali- 
zation of nature,” to use Christopher Dawson’s rather neat phrase. So the 
machine would include both the latest electronic computer and the newest 
potato-peeler. 

Because of a preoccupation with technology and its machines, there 
arises the preeminent danger of our society succumbing, consciously or 
not, to what Pius XII has called ‘‘technological thinking.” 


. . that it is considered the highest value of man and of life to 
draw the greatest profit and power from the forces and elements of 
nature; that, in preference to all other human pursuits, one elects as 
the most coveted objective the development of technical processes for 
mechanical production, and that in them is seen the perfection of 
civilization and happiness on earth (The Pope Speaks, ‘Technology 
and Materialism,” p. 334) . 


All of the essays underline the warning of Pius XII by marking the 
more reprehensible practices and attitudes that stem from the application 
of technology to various spheres of human activity. However the good 
effects of technology are also noted; it is impossible to deny the importance 
of recent advances achieved in the physical sciences, which advances were 
accelerated by corresponding progress in technological instrumentation, to 
close one’s eyes to the increased production in terms of man-hours within 
some industries which automation provides, or to doubt that in some in- 
stances technological equipment is vastly superior to purely human means 
in accurately providing great quantities of information within a minimum 
space of time. 

Yet connected with these developments is the danger which Rudolph 
Allers, in “Technology and the Human Person,” calls the progressive “‘de- 
humanization, de-personalization of social relationships.’’ He is concerned, 
among other things, with the influence that mass-production (greatly in- 
creased by technological means) and the corresponding mass-consumption 
exert upon the individual and his perception of an inherent hierarchy of 
values. , 

But mass-production can survive only if mass-consumption keeps 
growing. The result is that the technology of conservation gives way 
to a technology of replacement. . . . Nothing is meant to last; every- 
thing must be replaced by what is newest. 

This process brings about a change in attitude in regard to the 
things we own and use . . . even things command a certain kind of 
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respect; they have a nature of their own and a goodness of their own. 
They should not be slighted as mere . . . objects of consumption. 
Modern man is no longer concerned with the intrinsic goodness or 
value of things, but exclusively with their capacity to increase com- 
fort . . . when the striving for comfort begins to dominate man’s 
life, it becomes a danger, because it amounts to a perversion of the 
sense of values (pp. 30, 31). 


The most original comments in Dr. Allers’ essay are connected with 
his considerations of technology's increasing domination of space and 
time. He directs some pessimistic comments at the fantastic achievements 
in communications which the diminution of the dimensions of space and 
time has effected. Undoubtedly, with the transferal of current information 
in a greatly reduced period of time, we are quickly informed about events. 
But Dr. Allers wonders if we are really better informed. He also notes that 
technological advances have greatly altered our awareness of and relation- 
ship to space. He fears that we no longer apprehend and appreciate the 
ordered arrangement of objects in space. Gradually all cognizance of a 
hierarchical ordering of the universe suffers, and consequently we lose our 
sense of wonder, our awe at the immensity of the universe and the power 
of its Creator. 

Though Dr. Allers does mention some of the good which technology 
has caused, Dr. Dietrich von Hildebrand takes a determinedly dark view 
of technology's value. He fears that a high level of technology will ulti- 
mately result in the stagnation of valuable human energies. He sees the 
progress of technology, considered as a means to obtain a higher degree of 
civilization, as a danger to the culture of mankind. 


Civilization embraces all the contributions of man’s intelligence, 
in order to attain practical ends more easily, more quickly, more efh- 
ciently. . . . Culture . . . is the result of a spiritual superabundance 
of man. It endows every object with a spiritual note, that is with 
beauty. It is something superfluous from the point of view of attaining 
any particular practical goal, but it endows the object with a new sig- 
nificance, elevating it above its practical function (p. 78). 

It is not difficult to see that the immanent progress of technology 
goes hand in hand with the terrific decline of culture. The triumph 
of technology has mechanized the world, deprived it of all poetry 
(pp. 80, 81). 


The heart of the essay is the distinction that Dr. von Hildebrand 
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makes between the objects to which the spirit of technology can be applied, 
and those to which it should not be applied. In the first category are all 
those goods which were patently made to serve man, those goods towards 
which man may legitimately assume the role of master. But the latter cate- 
gory embraces goods which come to man as pure gifts and which are spir- 
itual in nature, such as friendship and spousal love. He also asks for a 
realization of the necessity of contemplation, the activity which directs 
man to supernatural realities, as the counterbalance to the ‘rhythm of 
hyperactivity” which the technological spirit breeds. 

Finally, it is the Liturgy which is the ultimate antidote to the dangers 
of technology. 

Here (in the Liturgy) we find the great bulwark against the 
dangers of mechanization, of ignoring all mysteries, of the instru- 
mentalization and depersonalization of the world. Here we find the 
antithesis to any denial of our condition as creature, to all illusions of 
sovereign mastery of man (p. 97). 

The remaining essays; ‘Automation and Christian Culture” by 
Thomas P. Neill, ‘Technology and Christian Culture: An Oriental View” 
by John C. H. Wu, and ‘Technology and the Mystical Body of Christ’’ by 
the Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, treat in a very wide manner the problems 
which technology has created. These chapters also offer rather general con- 
clusions. It seems the heart of the book is contained in the essays of Ru- 
dolph Allers and Dietrich von Hildebrand. Though one may not entirely 
concur in their pessimistic appraisals of technology, it is impossible not to 
recognize the forcefulness with which they state their positions. Their evi- 
dent personal involvement with the problems created within a technologi- 
cal society demands attention. 

Brian Noland, O.P. 


The Catholic Dimension in Higher Education. By Justus George Lawler. 
The Newman Press, Westminster, 1959. pp. 302. $3.95. 


Everyone seems to concede that Catholic intellectual scholarship in 
higher education is in an unfortunate condition. The first serious criticism 
of it was set forth by Monsignor John Tracy Ellis a few years ago, and 
many other eminent authorities have since joined him. In The Catholic 
Dimension in Higher Education, Professor Justus George Lawler presup- 
poses the existence of the crisis and confines himself to an investigation of 
its causes and possible remedies. Even so, he has undertaken to do a great 
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deal in 302 pages. Fortunately for the reader, Professor Lawler has not 
undertaken more than he is capable of handling. The book reveals a man 
extremely well-read, who draws from the writings of many learned men 
to support his arguments. In addition, he has reflected deeply on the con- 
dition of education and shares with us his original thoughts on a complex 
problem—a problem which in the passage of time seems to be increasing. 

Although he pulls no punches in pointing out faults where he finds 
them, he is most temperate in his presentation, and points out—especially 
in certain very touchy areas—the extremes he has avoided. Thus, even 
though some readers may find Professor Lawler a little too radical, very 
often he wins his point by carefully putting his argument into perspective. 

A word of caution, however, for the amateur in the field of education: 
this is not a book to be read casually. The author’s obvious learning, wide 
reading, and profound thinking deserve and require complete attention. 
In this sense, it is a difficult book. At the same time, it is worth the effort. 

Professor Lawler feels that the roots of present educational difficulties 
are in the spiritual order. That is to say, historical and methodological 
causes, favored by many, are not sufficient to account for the current state 
of affairs. Fundamentally, then, there has been a failure among Catholic 
educators ‘‘to accept the Christian vocation as a commitment to examine 
afresh in each age the relation of Christ and His teachings to the world.” 
He exemplifies this failure, first in the identification of Catholic tradition 
with the culture of the Middle Ages. Since this is a much controverted 
point, his examination of the entire question is most enlightening and, 
indeed, convincing. Secondly, the failure has taken the form of excessive 
rationalism in method, and in regarding secular pursuits as profane works 
unbecoming a Christian. To overcome the serious deficiencies which face 
Catholic education, Professor Lawler suggests the use ‘‘of more balanced 
and less fractionary religious principles.” 

First, he puts the crisis into its proper perspective by examining the 
causes which brought it about. For example, he finds among educators an 
excessive preoccupation with methods of organization and programs of 
study. He considers this fault to be rooted in, or at least influenced by, the 
voluntarism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. On the other hand, 
“the present crisis stems more from inadequate, incompetent, indifferent 
teaching than from defective curriculum.” Rather than “excessive educa- 
tional theorizing, there is needed an extensive study of theological and 
historical data from the entire continuum of Christian learning and the 
application of these data to contemporary issues.” 
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Furthermore, Professor Lawler chides the theologians who concern 
themselves too much with metaphysical principles and fail to carry out 
their own conclusions; too often, they leave the details of carrying out their 
principles to professional educationalists. These latter, paying only nomi- 
nal respect to the queen of the sciences, proceed to establish their own 
programs, resulting in a diversity between educational theory and practice. 

With regard to method, Professor Lawler makes certain statements 
regarding Scholasticism with which I am compelled to differ (on better 
grounds, I trust, than early training and misplaced family loyalty). For 
example he says “that there are a number of other intellectual constructions 
as broad as the Scholastic and equally capable of yielding a reasonably 
complete and unified vision of reality to the twentieth-century mind.’’ He 
feels that ‘‘the neat Scholastic formulae were necessary for the purification 
of doctrine, but pedagogically they sterilize the young mind.” Consequent 
upon the use of the Scholastic method the ‘tenor of Catholic education in 
America has generally been rationalistic.” 

Professor Lawler’s criticism of the Scholastic method springs from 
his view of the aim of education. Rather than the search for knowledge of 
things through their causes, he sees education as “the awakening of the 
inner resources and creativity.” And although he states in a number of 
places that the goal of education is the contemplation of reality (which by 
the way is an act of the intellect under the command of the will), he seems 
to be saying in fact that the ultimate aim of education is silent wonderment 
before the beautiful. He does not seem to regard education as the acquir- 
ing of that knowledge and science which leads to contemplation, and 
which so far only Scholasticism has been able to provide. 

To put it concisely, I think Professor Lawler throughout his long and 
finely-phrased discussion, has managed to confuse the true with the good. 
Now the true is achieved by the intellect, especially in the act of judging. 
On the other hand, the good and its species the beautiful, are won through 
love which is in the will. In one place for instance, he says: “But at that 
moment when, in the presence of the object, one is moved (italics mine) 
to speech by its beauty or by the depths of truth it discloses, at that moment 
when takes place the marriage of subject and object, and when occurs the 
educational act itself, at that moment, the teacher is an enthusiast and. he 
speaks the language of metaphor . . . the language of love.’’ Movement, 
beauty, marriage, metaphor . . . these are words that deal more properly 
with love, not the hard, cold judgment about truth. 

Unfortunately, at this point the reader is at a bit of a disadvantage. 
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The author has so hedged his arguments in this section that it is difficult 
to determine just what his position is. Nevertheless, he errs apparently by 
confusing intellectual (and, therefore, universal) comprehension of reality 
with the experience (imaginative and emotional) of some concrete object. 
This would explain his penchant for the word mystery, since every experi- 
ence of reality involves a true mystery. The point is, do we educate to ex- 
perience concrete beauty or to contemplate all truth? It’s a rather important 
point; it’s one, unfortunately, Professor Lawler has evidently missed. 

Another source of the difficulties in education for Professor Lawler is 
the religious orders. He detects an anti-intellectual outlook in them, stem- 
ming from the “guise of pursuing the life of perfection.” The spiritual 
outlook of many of these communities lays stress on other-worldliness and 
the corruption of human nature. As a result, secular disciplines, he finds, 
come to be regarded as imperfections in themselves which require a super- 
natural intention to make them worthy activities of one bound to seek 
Christian perfection. To support his contention, he cites Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange who says: 


We may place in this class the omission of something which we think 
is better for us, and to which at the time from a lawful but less perfect 
motive (italics mine), we prefer something less good: for example, 
when, although we could make a visit to the Blessed Sacrament, we 
prefer to spend our time at a useful philosophical study which could 
be postponed. . . . But we should keep in mind this imperfection in : 
the order of good, remembering that, as venial sin disposes to mortal 
sin, imperfection disposes to venial sin. 


What, Professor Lawler seems to be asking, is meant by imperfection 
of act which would dispose one to venial sin? Is it the pursuit of activities 
which are not immediately directed to the knowledge and love of God? It 
would be helpful for the reader to bear in mind in reading this section that 
the imperfection is not what the occupation is, but rather it is how it is 
undertaken. It is what the theologians would call a remiss act of charity. 
In other words, it is to perform an act, any act, motivated by less love of 
God than one is here and now capable of. Hence, if one were to spend his 
whole life engaged in secular pursuits, yet performed them all with burn- 
ing love, he would not have to apologize in any way for imperfections in 
his life. From the point of view of the work done, they would simply not 
be there. That is why St. Theresa could say, as Professor Lawler notes: “In 
small things I went according to my natural inclination—and still do— 
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instead of considering which was the more perfect course.’’ Her love made 
them all perfect. 

Later the author asks: “Is there not a danger in demanding that we 
sanctify the “profane” by a purer intention, of superimposing upon it an 
adventitious religious veneer which inhibits us from seeing the object as it 
is, and so prevents it from witnessing in its own way to God's power and 
beauty?’ In reply, it should be noted that when we supernaturalize an act 
by ordaining it to a supernatural end, we do not add on something to the 
act like paint is put on a wall. Since everything we do is motivated by love, 
what we do here and now is motivated either by natural love or super- 
natural love. If we swpernaturalize our action, then, by ordaining it to God, 
we motivate the act, not by human love, but by divine love. This motiva- 
tion, therefore, is no veneer; it enters into the very essence of the act as 
human, since it is its end. Hence, the proper supernatural motive truly 
transforms all work done, changing it from a natural to a supernatural act. 
Whatever our vocation in life, the fact remains that our perfection still de- 
pends on our love—the perfection of our charity that can and should enter 
intrinsically into our every human act. Unless it does, it truly ‘‘profits us 
nothing!” 

In passing, I might mention that religious will find Professor Law- 
ler’s criticism of abuses in the religious life thought-provoking. At the 
same time, I earnestly recommend his treatment of the layman’s role in the 
Christian community. 

The author concludes his work by reflecting on the Catholic character 
of a university. He does not see the Catholic university existing primarily 
as a moral preserve. Although secondary schools do have a moral mission, 
he regards the university as an instrument for the deeper comprehension 
and transmission of truth. This deeper insight into reality flows both from 
faith and “the consecration of the intelligence.” To explain this, he con- 
siders the role of the sacramental character in Christian living. His pene- 
trations concerning Confirmation are particularly note-worthy, though | 
cannot refrain from suggesting that a discussion of Confirmation under its 
aspect of the sacrament of Christian maturity would be more helpful to his 
thesis. 

To sum up, the Catholic university, according to Professor Lawler, 
gives a Catholic ethos to one’s intellectual life, “where one’s Christ-orienta- 
tion will be manifest as a kind of inner climate, as a profound interior 
movement, creating a more reverent, objective and sympathetic relation 
between the subject and the object.” John Burke, O.P. 
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The Liturgy and the Word of God. Papers given at the 1958 Strasbourg 
Congress. Collegeville, Liturgical Press, 1959. pp. xv, 183. $3.50. 
Scripture in the Liturgy. By Charles Burgard. Translated from the French 
by J. Holland Smith. Westminster, Md., Newman, 1960. pp. x, 

163. $3.00. 

When many separate streams join together, a great river is formed. 
The present collection of papers delivered at the Third National Congress 
of the Centre de Pastorale Liturgique, Strasbourg, France, 1958, represents 
the fusion of interests of scholars in the once separated fields of liturgical 
and Biblical studies. Not the least notable feature of the work is the roster 
of contributors. The names Daniélou, von Balthasar, Bouyer, Roguet, 
Gelineau, and others equally known for scholarship grace the by-lines of 
the chapters. The authors appear to realize the potential dynamism of this 
wedding of two movements so characteristic of the modern Church. 

While all of the chapters deal in some way with both liturgy and 
Scripture, this is not really much of a limitation. The Mass, the Sacraments, 
the nature of the liturgical proclamation of Scripture, Catechesis, Aposto- 
late—all of these and more are considered. Certain threads of greater im- 
portance run throughout the volume. “(The Bible) plays such a funda- 
mental role that without the Bible there would be no liturgy.” ‘“The Word 
of God gathered up in the Bible is not presented to us as a collection of 
archives, but as a Word addressed to us today by the living God.” ‘The 
Bible is written with human words. The progress of the various Biblical 
sciences, far from lessening our admiration for the Bible, can only increase 
it, for they allow us to enter more deeply into the divine pedagogy. . . .” 

Finally, there is a point which is clamoring for attention today: the 
catechesis of the faithful, young and old. An approach to the formation 
of the faithful which is neither Biblical nor liturgical is almost an absurdity 
in view of the present state of things. This is not to sell out wholeheartedly 
to proponents of a kerygmatic theology. It is simply to realize the place of 
the kerygma—instruction in the life of the Church. For the millions of 
the faithful whose liturgical life is practically vestigial (Sunday Mass and 
Easter duty), the most vivid avenue of approach is imperative. And it is 
now evident from the great work of the European and American Liturgical 
Movements that the message of the Scriptures and the practice of the lit- 
urgy can be made most vivid. 

The Liturgy and the Word of God demands attention. In some areas, 
perhaps, it will stimulate a response to certain of the ideas it contains 
which are amenable to development and adjustment. 
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Father Burgard’s Scripture in the Liturgy answers in part one need 
pointed out by the Strasbourg Congress: the formation of the laity in an 
appreciation of the Biblical texts of the Missal. There is no doubt that he 
succeeds in conveying the continuity and richness of the liturgical cycle, 
even though he is necessarily limited in detail by the breadth of his under- 
taking and the size of his book. This book should be gratefully received by 
many laymen, who will find a new freshness and intensity in their missal 
reading as a product of this work. With that in mind, we cannot help 
lamenting the occasional use by the translator of Latin phrases which are 
neither rendered in English nor explained; for example, p. 15: Sol invic- 
tus; p. 27: the antiphon O Admirabile Commercium; p. 74: sanctum sacri- 
ficium, immaculatam hostiam; and elsewhere. Is it not bad psychology, if 
nothing else, to retain Latin phrases in a book which hopes to reach and 
edify the general reading public? PP. 


Vers Une Hature Perfection. By Germain Lesage, O.M.|. Ottawa, Edi- 
tions de l'Universite d'Ottawa, 1960. pp. 192. 


Books on the spiritual life are really accounts of high adventure. The 
way to eminent perfection, conceived of as a mountain by St. John of the 
Cross, is so arduous, and, at the same time, strewn with such an abundance 
of astounding blessings, that a description of its ascent is the story of a 
conquering hero. The present volume leaves this distinct impression. 

Father Lesage’s delineation of the organism of the life of the spirit 
and its growth is not the less scientific for that reason. On the contrary, the 
quality of the book perhaps most commendable is the dexterous use of the 
masters of several different schools of spirituality, and the magisterial 
manner in which the author shows their fundamental unity of idea. 
Whereas the opening chapters seem to be a re-statement of the “little way” 
of St. Therése of Lisieux; the treatment of attainment of the highest pos- 
sible perfection incorporates passages of almost all the “‘classical” writers 
on the life of the spirit, thus showing that the Little Flower’s authentic 
and modern expression of Christian perfection is in complete accord with 
the doctrine of the masters of other schools. 

If there is anything which makes one feel uncomfortable in this work, 
it is the author’s tendency to neglect (at least by lack of emphasis) the 
possibility of this eminent perfection being the goal of the lay person in 
the Church. His preoccupation with the religious is rather betrayed by the 
division of contemplative and active souls on the basis of their “‘residence”’: 
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the cloister or the world (p. 112). Perhaps this lacuna is not intentional; 
in any case lay-people who read this work need not be offended. The im- 
age of this possibility may be completed by other works (e.g., A. M. 
Goichon, La vie contemplative, est-elle possible dans le monde ?). 

B.M.S. 


The Christian Today. By Jean Danielou, S.J. Translated by Kathryn Sul- 
livan, R.S.C.J. New York, Desclee, 1960. pp. 150. $2.75. 

Does submission to the church destroy freedom? Must one live two 
totally separate lives: a Christian life and a human life? Is the Christian 
forever an outsider to his contemporaries? These are practical problems 
confronting Christians everywhere. Father Daniélou has studied these 
problems closely, keenly analyzed them and has come up with some sound 
answers. His work is divided into eight essays on such timely subjects as 
obedience, liberty, and certitude in a society which tends to distort these 
values. 

Returning to the questions raised above: how does one solve the ap- 
parent tension between God and the society of man’s making? Either you 
can destroy God or show that the tension is more illusory than real. Ma- 
terialistic aetheism and the existentialism of a Sartre or Camus destroy 
God. Their adherents are thereby hopelessly bound and fettered to this 
world. Christianity, on the other hand, is the liberating force which coor- 
dinates and harmonizes man’s social, economic and political life. The 
Christian, then, does have something to say and do, something to contrib- 
ute to society; his allegiance to God doesn’t make him a second rate citizen 
or social misfit, it ennobles him. This is Father Daniélou’s message to the 
Christian today. 

Each topic receives expert treatment. The author combines a profound 
grasp of the poisonous roots of modern thought to a balanced judgment, 
solidly based on the wisdom of the ages. The book deserves more than a 
cursory reading because Fr. Daniélou, like the prophets of old, is a man 
with a message. Hear him out. F.W.M. 


The Holy Spirit and the Art of Living. By J. A. O'Driscoll, S.M. London, 
B. Herder, 1959. pp. 127. $2.35. 
The readers of Dominicana may remember that in the last issue the 
publisher advertised this book as: 
A short treatise on the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, firmly based on 
the Bible, the Fathers and St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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This description is accurate, but its brevity gives rise to many questions. 
An experienced truth-seeker reduces all his questions about a mystery of 
faith to three basic questions: What is the truth of God? What does it 
mean? How can it be put to work in my life and the lives of others? In 
this treatise on the gifts of the Holy Ghost, the author shows himself to 
be an experienced truth-seeker. 

The answer to the question: What is the truth of God? the author 
finds in the Bible and the writings of the Fathers. Where better to look 
for the truth than in these classical records of God's revelation to man? 

The next question, What does this truth mean? the author does not 
attempt to answer alone. In examining each Gift he relies on the perennial 
wisdom of the Church’s Common Doctor, Saint Thomas Aquinas, but ex- 
presses the theological truths in the language of our day. 

“Good thus far,” says the dubious mind, “‘but is this treatise practical ? 
Does it tell me how this truth can be put to work in my life? The Gifts 
have a very practical importance in life, since men need them to be saved. 
As Pope Leo XIII said: “Without the Gifts there is no beginning of a 
good life, no progress, no arriving at salvation.” Sadly though, many 
Catholics are deficient in their knowledge of the Holy Ghost and his work 
in men’s souls. 

Recently an intelligent, young, Catholic lady scandalized her compan- 
ion by insisting that she does not have to fear God, if she lives right. The 
companion came back with her Bible and pointed to a verse in psalm 110: 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 

The problem is resolved in this treatise. One of the Gifts of the Holy 
Ghost is fear of the Lord. This is not a servile fear. Such a misconception 
caused the confusion. It is a filial fear. In filial fear, the author explains, 
“there is no estrangement from God but rather a drawing closer to Him 
with the reverence a child has for its parent’ (p. 101). Filial fear is so 
important that ‘‘the greater it is, the greater is our hope of salvation, and 
the more perfect our practice of temperance” (sbid.). Undoubtedly, the 
young lady, so quick to excuse herself from the fear of God, would have 
been convinced upon learning of this divine gift of fear. For people like 
her, this book is a very practical guide. D.H. 


Christian Initiation. By Louis Bouyer, C.O. Translated from the French 
by J. R. Foster. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1960. pp. 148. 
$3.50. 


Christian Initiation: a profound insight into the foundations and 
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basic truths of the Christian faith. The reader is led by successive chapters 
to a discovery of these truth: such as, the Cross, the Resurrection, the mys- 
tery of Christ. He will better understand what it means to “put on 
Christ,” as St. Paul said, and what far reaching effects his Christian Initia- 
tion or Baptism have in his life. The final two chapters: ‘The Discovery 
of the New Life’ and ‘The Discovery of Eternal Life’ could be read and 
reread. Fr. Bouyer’s aim is to deepen and enrich the reader’s spiritual life 
by increasing his intellectual awareness of the fundamental truths of re- 
ligion. This he does admirably for those with some theological back- 
ground. The average reader, however, may find it a little too heavy. 
A.B. 


Father Connell Answers Moral Questions. By Very Reverend Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., edited by Reverend Eugene J. 
Weitzel, C.S.V. Washington, D. C., The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1959. pp. xiii, 210. $3.95. 


With the publication of Father Connell Answers Moral Questions, 
the Editor, Father Eugene J. Weitzel, C.S.V., has made a significant con- 
tribution to moral theology. It is a one-volume work containing clear and 
precise answers to moral questions previously answered by Father Connell 
and published over a number of years in The American Ecclesiastical 
Review. His answers are characterized by scholarship and prudent judg- 
ments. 

The author of this book, Redemptorist Father Francis J. Connell, is a 
recognized authority in the field of Sacred Theology. A good many of his 
statements and answers relative to moral problems confronting modern 
man during the past decades of Father Connell’s distinguished career as a 
teacher, author and lecturer have received wide publicity. In illustrating 
and applying Catholic truths and moral principles, his judgments have 
been utilized by both the clergy and laity. Consequently, this recent volume 
deserves attention by all who wish to develop further their knowledge of 
solutions to moral questions by one of the greatest theologians of our 
century. 

This book does not presume to contain a full course in moral theology 
nor to present questions and answers embracing all possible moral prob- 
lems. However, the present work fulfills its stated purpose in applying 
moral principles to individual problems of contemporary interest within 
the framework of Twelve Chapters: The Theological Virtues, Justice, Re- 
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ligion, Veracity, Temperance, Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Eucharist, 
Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy Orders and Matrimony. The genius for 
synthesis is evident as 197 questions are answered within this framework 
in such a way that the reader obtains much insight into the character of the 
Church’s moral teaching in these particular areas. This book is valuable 
for the priest, seminarian and sister who will be approached for answers 
to moral questions; it will also benefit the doctor, nurse, lawyer and the 
laity in general in their search for a greater understanding of the moral 
teachings of the Catholic Church. 

The author tends to the more lenient opinion in many solutions to 
moral questions. On the other hand, this book proves itself as standing 
firm on the solid foundation of traditional Catholic truth. Father Connell 
starts with an illuminating chapter which comprises questions related to 
the virtue of faith. In our own day there are at times ambiguous and easily 
misleading statements in this area, especially regarding religious communi- 
cation and cooperation of Catholics with non-Catholics. It is gratifying to 
find in Father Connell Answers Moral Questions (1 to 19 inclusive) pin- 
pointed practical questions with succinct answers clearly teaching the 
Catholic doctrine and attitude. 

In the June 1958 issue of The American Ecclesiastical Review, the 
former Apostolic Delegate to the United States, Archbishop (now Cardi- 
nal) Amleto Cicognani, wrote concerning Father Connell: ‘‘As a valiant 
teacher, he has become a safe guide of souls, educator and counselor for 
many, indicating to everyone his responsibility in life. In many current 
controversial questions he has with profound competence expressed his 
opinion based always on the pure doctrine of the Church.” These thoughts 
are also applicable to Father Connell’s recent book under consideration in 
this review. P.N.K. 


Morality and the Homosexual. By Rev. Michael J. Buckley, D.D. West- 
minster, Newman, 1960. pp. 214. $3.50. 


This work has a two-fold aim: to give the confessor a deeper under- 
standing of the causes and nature of this psycho-sexual disorder and to 
present the priest with practical norms for dealing with the problem. It is 
certainly a noble aim and one that every confessor would like to see accom- 
plished. Morality and the Homosexual unfortunately does not do this as 
well as one would like. 

Father Buckley in the first three chapters considers the three most 
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popular theories of homosexuality: the chromosomal and the harmonal 
theories and the argument from familial incidence. He rejects all three for 
lack of evidence. The following chapters dealing with the environment of 
the homosexual in infancy and childhood are superficial. 

Nor is the study of the morality of the problem a profound one; no 
mention is made of the varied opinions held by present day moralists. In 
keeping with his purpose of providing the priest with the practical norms 
fur handling the problem, a consideration and evaluation of these opinions 
should have been given. If Father Buckley had pursued his aims more 
faithfully, a very important contribution to the field of Pastoral Theology 
would have resulted. T.C.K. 
The Secret of Dreams. By Pedro Meseguer, S.J. Translated by Paul 

Burns from the Spanish. Westminster, Newman, 1960. pp. 232. 

$4.75. 

It is no secret that people dream. Most of us are fascinated by our 
own dreams, bored by those of others. A limited number of us are anxious 
enough to explore the implications of dreams to take notes of other peo- 
ple’s dreams. Such a one is Father Meseguer, and in The Secret of Dreams 
he gives a good account of his interest. If the non-professional reader, 
toward whom the book is aimed, can overcome his leeriness of such a 
wooly subject, he can find something here to intrigue him, and perhaps 
genuinely useful notions. Certainly he can clarify certain common notions, 
on psychotherapy for instance, which are bandied about with little under- 
standing. 

The publisher's blurb remarks that Catholics sleep and dream as much 
as non-Catholics. We shall not challenge the statement. It can serve as an 
opening wedge for what is possibly the most exciting section of the book, 
that relating to dreams and spiritual direction. Suggestions are made to 
help the Catholic director capitalize on his clients’ human penchant for 
sleep and dreams, in directing them towards God. Like the remainder of 
the book, this section is a product of mature deliberation, with no wild 
extravagance to disturb its considered opinions. It would be worth the 
while of a prudent director to acquaint himself with these pages. 

Aside from the section on spiritual direction, the book tries chiefly to 
sift out the valid from the invalid notions about dreams. This leads it not 
only into the area of sober psychology but also into the more occult areas 
such as telepathy and the apparition of the dead. One cannot help admir- 
ing the open-mindedness of these considerations. 
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Interest throughout the work is intensified by the case histories inevi- 
table in such works. Apart from these concrete instances, and apart from 
its possible usefulness, oneirology does not have the attractiveness that 
comes from a vital order of the science within itself, or to a higher disci- 
pline with which it enters into an organic relationship. This in no way 
deprecates Father Meseguer’s work; it is a rather wistful pique amid the 
shambles of the intellectual world. F.B. 


The Pastoral Sermons of Ronald A. Knox. Edited by Philip Caraman, S.J. 
New York, Sheed and Ward, 1960. pp. xvi, 532. $8.50. 


All Lost in Wonder. By Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. Westminster, Newman 
Press, 1960. $3.50. 


It has been said that preaching is more ephemeral than acting; we 
probably all have suffered the embarrassment of having a friend try to 
recreate a bit from a play that impressed him more than most. Such authen- 
tic reproductions rarely succeed. And printed sermons have a habit of being 
squeezed dry in their run through the press. Great indeed must be the art 
involved in a sermon that still resounds in paper and ink. From the evi- 
dence at hand of the two books caught in this Siamese review, Ronald 
Knox possessed such art, but Walter Burghardt does not. 

Of Father Burghardt’s radio sermons, the truths of Revelation re- 
main, in rational expositions. But gone is the force needed to impress these 
truths clean and deep. And there remains a prose oscillating between in- 
sipid and flamboyant, with a structure that inclines toward garishness. We 
constantly skirt the maudlin here; the cold print glosses over nothing. 

The sermons exemplify Father Burghardt’s contention that the Appli- 
cation is not so necessary a part of the sermon outline as traditional homi- 
letics would have us believe. One can imagine the bellows of rage from 
less reckless homileticians, and the panicked scurryings of the nascent 
preachers thus left bewildered by such contention on high. 

When we turn to Monsignor Knox, we have a quite different reac- 
tion. Through the lucid, stimulating prose, there first is heard a voice, 
which becomes distinct and personal. And soon there appears the figure 
of the preacher. The sense of concreteness is real, and remarkable. The 
person behind the sermons is a pastor, his sermons are rightly called pas- 
toral sermons, and the reader knows that he is included in the preacher's 
flock, that the preacher cares. This display of singularity, of warmth and 
personality, is as necessary to the sermon as its absence is necessary to a 
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text-book. Equally important, and just as much in evidence in the volume, 
is penetration, accuracy and incisive expression as regards the doctrine 
preached. The editor remarks in his Introduction that he had gradually 
come to realize that “this collection formed perhaps the most impressive 
body of pastoral teaching of our time.” The care involved in the Knox 
prose is illustrated by the fact that Knox, called upon to say a few words 
at an informal gathering of friends, declined since he never spoke without 
writing the thing out until it reached the most perfect expression possible. 
This is a collection of pastoral sermons; the sermons preached by 
Monsignor Knox on various special occasions will be found in a separate 
volume. Some of the present sermons have not hitherto appeared, others 
are from various books and periodicals, some of which are out of print. It 
is not only handier to have them thus assembled, but it creates a more 

favorable mental climate, since the volume has a substantial quality. 
F.B. 


Apostle and Apostolate. By Msgr. Lucien Cerfaux. Translated by Donald 
D. Duggan. New York, Desclee, 1960. pp. 184. $2.75. 


“Do you think the zoisy apostolate will count for much in the history 
of the Church?” Fr. Cerfaux answers his own question with a resounding 
“no” in his series of 17 discourses on Mt. 9:35-10:42 which section of the 
Gospel recounts Our Lord’s sending the Apostles out to the Apostolate. 
Though the book is authored by a notable and learned scriptural writer, it 
is not a scientific study of the above text. Rather it shows the application 
of the Matthean doctrine to the needs of today’s apostles. To illustrate his 
points Pére Cerfaux chooses three of the most quietly active saints he could 
find who yet accomplished great works: St. Francis of Assisi, St. Benedict 
Joseph Labre and St. John Marie Vianney. 

Some of the language may seem misleading. In his introduction Fr. 
Cerfaux debunks over-activity but in another chapter he urges apostles to 
be men in a hurry. The difference is “depth.” The hurrying apostle sancti- 
fies well whatever he touches; the over-active apostle is satisfied with the 
sheen of sanctity which has no depth. He may be termed ‘‘a jack of all 
trades—master of none.” Again on p. 87 the author says, “If you pray, 
through the power of your prayer the child will later read good books, 
perhaps lives of saints, instead of novels.” It should be noted that taken 
in moderation novels are no worse than alcohol taken in moderation and 
in fact the great works of fiction may help. Besides who is to say flatly that 
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all saints’ “lives” are worth reading? Page 143 speaks of “what we are 
striving after, the life of an angel.” Remember here that we do not work 
to become angels but to gain their reward, heaven. In heaven we remain 
human beings. 

In general Fr. Cerfaux has done a magnificent job. At the least he has 
shown that modern scripture scholars can use their scholarship to lead 
souls. J.V.B. 


Women in Wonderland. By Dorothy Dohen. New York, Sheed and 

Ward, 1960. pp. 264. $4.50. 

Readers take notice! Don’t let the title of this book deceive you. If 
your reading interests are limited to light comedy or pure fiction then for- 
get about “Women in Wonderland.” It is not comedy; far less fiction. In 
14 brief but illuminating chapters Dorothy Dohen offers a serious study 
of the American Catholic woman based on sociological, psychological and 
theological data carefully gathered and presented in a very readable fash- 
ion. What is a woman? What are some of the specific problems of the 
American woman? How does the Catholic woman adapt herself in an ever 
changing society of false and dangerous ideals? These and many other 
questions and problems which confront the single woman, the married 
woman, the widow and the divorcee are sympathetically treated and ob- 
jectively examined in this book. 

Author Dohen admits in the opening chapter that there are no facile 
answers to the problems of the American Catholic woman. “No two 
women are exactly alike, nor have they the same opportunities, circum- 
stances, responsibilities—or husbands.’ Concrete individual cases cannot 
be solved by general answers but there are many common problems which 
a single woman or married woman must face and “Women in Wonder- 
land’’ at least points them out and indicates the right road to their solution. 

Catholic counselors will welcome this book as a valuable contribution 
to their work. Women of all ages and vocations will find sound and 
profitable advice in every chapter of “Women in Wonderland.” 

R.D.M. 


Retreat for Beginners. By Monsignor Ronald Knox. New York, Sheed and 
Ward, 1960. pp. 234. $3.50. 


At the death of Ronald Knox in 1957 the Catholic Church in every 
English-speaking country lamented its great loss. He had been a priest, 
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teacher, translator of the Bible, and writer of detective stories, poetry, 
essays and sermons. The Church knew she had lost a great mind but she 
had never guessed that so many of his sermons and essays were yet to ap- 
pear in book form. 

Retreat for Beginners is a collection of sermons given to teen-age boys 
on retreat. While he was alive, Msgr. Knox published sermons for almost 
every audience imaginable—Sunday congregations, Priests on retreat, Sis- 
ters, undergraduates at Oxford and schoolgirls. His sermons for schoolboys 
had never been published, but the gap has now been filled with the publi- 
cation of this volume. 

Most of these sermons were written over a period of years. In fact 
some of them were given in various forms several times. They are delight- 
ful, witty, and so typically Ronald Knox. Boys who have never really paid 
much attention to a sermon before will find them enjoyable and will even 
laugh at them. These sermons—twenty-two in all—might be profitable to 
all of us and not only to schoolboys. There are so many things contained 
in them that only Ronald Knox could say. Perhaps much of the material is 
presented in a way which would appeal to youngsters but all will profit 
from the wealth of doctrine no matter what their age. 

In view of the particular audience—schoolboys in their teens—this 
book would be more effective if it did not leave unmentioned important 
problems facing every youth. It would seem that conferences on purity 
would be essential to such an audience, yet there is made no mention of 
the subject. Evelyn Waugh in his Monsignor Ronald Knox gives the fol- 
lowing explanation. ‘All his life Ronald was particularly reluctant to men- 
tion any question of sex even in its most impersonal aspect.” Mr. Waugh 
attributed this to the early influence of three maiden aunts whose “‘rule 
was strict and even then antiquated, their piety serene.” Here we have the 
reason for his failure to mention the subject but if he had included it the 
effect of this book would be even greater. LT. 





To Heaven With Diana. By Gerald Vann, O.P. New York, Pantheon, 
1960. pp. 160. $3.50. 


This work is a study of the letters of Jordan of Saxony to his spiritual 
daughter, Diana d’Andalo, together with a translation of the letters them- 
selves. These letters, written between 1222 and 1237, bring to life an 
extraordinary friendship; they are in effect a remarkable treatise on Chris- 
tian friendship. 
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Contemporaries spoke of Diana as a girl of outstanding beauty, elo- 
quent and learned. Against the wishes of her family she decided to become 
a nun and when an opportunity presented itself secretly escaped to the 
convent. When her family discovered what had happened they entered the 
convent by force, but when Diana refused to leave they dragged her out. 
Shortly after this episode Diana made the acquaintance of Jordan; she told 
him of her adventures and her dreams, the dreams that she had previously 
shared with St. Dominic before his death. Through Jordan’s intervention, 
her family relented and permitted her to enter the Dominican Order. 

From their first meeting Jordan and Diana were never to be far from 
each other’s thoughts; the letters which have come down to us are sufficient 
evidence of this. None of the letters written by Diana to Jordan have been 
preserved, but we have fifty which he wrote to her. These reveal not only 
his personality but her’s as well. 

The purpose of To Heaven with Diana is simple: to reveal through 
these letters: first, the personalities of the two people concerned; secondly, 
the quality of the friendship; thirdly, the substance of Jordan’s teaching as 
a wise director of souls. Gerald Vann’s substantial introduction to the let- 
ters is written in a lively narrative style which has characterized his numer- 
ous earlier works. His translation of the letters themselves has transformed 
their original, medieval Latin into an exciting, modern, English text. 
Recommended to all as a help to the attainment of perfect love, the love 
which Diana attained through the letters from the Master General of the 
Dominican Order. | Re 


The Conversion of Augustine. By Romano Guardini. Translated from the 
German by Elinor Briefs. Westminster, Md., The Newman Press, 
1960. pp. xviii, 258. $3.95. 


This little work on Augustine certainly belongs to the literature of 
interpretation, and not to that of scholarship. It is, perhaps more than any- 
thing else, a study in Christian existentialism. And, as anyone familiar 
with the Confessions is well aware, Augustine offers an ideal subject for 
such a portrait. But this book is not merely that; it is also a peas 
study of Augustine up to the time of his conversion. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first and longer section con- 
sists of many chapters which attempt to analyze, from different aspects, the 
character of Augustine, the influences which molded him, and other such 
background material. The second part of the work is a recounting of the 
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story of the confessions, but synthesizing all the factors discussed in the 
initial part. 

In this book, Monsignor Guardini furnishes us with an example of 
expounding a Christian view of life in the terms and in the framework of 
existentialism. He truly draws a vital image of a strong Christian person- 
ality. 

Nonetheless, as a study in psychology, and especially religious psy- 
chology, the book has some shortcomings which we should not pass over. 
To one who understands the thought of Aristotle and St. Thomas, the 
view of psychology advanced by the author is somewhat insufficient. To 
say that it is too “fuzzy” is only part of the truth. Monsignor Guardini’s 
“philosophy of the heart,’ while it may sound nice, is rather lacking in 
precision when a person seriously tries to analyze it. But then, little clarity 
can be expected in a psychology which does not proceed by distinguishing 
faculties according to formal objects. Thus the interpretation of Augustine 
in this book is not really clear enough, from the standpoint of psychology, 
to make its reading much more informative than the simple reading of the 
Confessions, which are quite introspectively psychological in themselves. 

The book varies somewhat in the degree of its profundity. Although 
it is erudite throughout, some chapters do not seem to contain any extraor- 
dinary insights, whereas others are quite penetrating. Generally the histori- 
cal analyses are very good. And the translation is consistently very readable. 

One final point bears consideration: the author frequently reads into 
Augustine some of his own understanding of metaphysics and of spiritual- 
ity. Now of course, some of this is to be expected whenever one man tries 
to interpret the autobiography of another. The author is quite aware of 
this; yet he is not entirely free in this matter. Especially in regard to the 
development of the spiritual life, Monsignor Guardini interprets Augus- 
tine more benignly than the saint interprets himself. Now, it seems to the 
reviewer, that, in his Confessions, Augustine makes himself abundantly 
clear on this subject; moreover, besides being a saint, he is an excellent 
thinker and a master of the spiritual life. Thus it would seem more prudent 
to take Augustine at his word, and not to interpret him according to a 
somewhat more comfortable modern view. 


In summary, we admire a work which does portray to the modern 
existentialist the truly subjective vitality which is found in the Christian’s 
life. But to a degree we are doubtful about the place this study should have 
in the already extensive body of literature about Augustine. H.G. 
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Ancient Christian Writers 29: St. Augustine on the Psalms. Translated 
from the Latin by Dame Scholastica Hebgin and Dame Felicitas 
Corrigan. Vol. 1, Psalms 1-29. Westminster, Md., Newman Press, 
1960. pp. vi, 354. $4.50. 


This is the latest volume to be published in this scholarly series. It 
will be of interest not merely for spiritual reflections, but especially for 
those who are engaged in the study of the Psalms or of St. Augustine him- 
self. 

This first volume includes the psalms from the first to the twenty- 
ninth inclusive. And although this is not the place to go into an analysis 
of Augustine’s approach to the interpretation of Sacred Scripture, still it 
may be worthwhile to point out that spiritual senses and pastoral interpre- 
tations are predominant in these expositions. 

As far as the translation is concerned, this new version is excellent. 
It makes very easy reading, since it is in the modern English idiom. When 
it is compared to the Latin text of St. Augustine, it will readily be seen 
that this translation is not strictly literal; but in a free and readable man- 
ner, it adequately expresses his ideas in a pleasant, modern rendition. This 
new edition also contains excellent notes and references, as is characteristic 
of the A. C. W. series in general. 

The new translation, which this volume inaugurates, compares very 
favorably with the other English versions of Enarrationes in Psalmos. The 
only other complete translation is the Oxford translation (to be found in 
A Library of the Fathers: Exposition on the Book of Psalms by St. Augus- 
tine, Oxford 1848, or in an abridged form in the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers: St. Augustine: Expositions on the Book of Psalms, New York, 
1888) ; but of course this version is now quite dated, being more than a 
century old. The only other translations in English are merely books of 
short selections, which, naturally are not at all in the same class as this 
present work. Thus the Ancient Christian Writers version, now beginning 
to be published, should stand out for its thoroughness and its readability. 

The only suggestions we would make for improving the succeeding 
volumes are the following: first, the use of one of the new translations of 
the Bible. For, whereas the rest of the book is in our current idiom, Scrip- 
tural quotations, and they are very numerous, stand out as quite archaic. 
And the second proposal: that the number of the Psalm under considera- 
tion should be noted on each page. For, in the present volume, a reader 
opening the book cannot tell to what Psalm he has opened, without turn- 
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ing a few pages in one direction or the other until he comes to a title. 
But, except for these drawbacks, the present work is certainly quite ex- 
cellent. HG. 


Saint Augustine on Personality. By Paul Henry, S.J. New York, Macmillan 

Company, 1960. pp. viii, 44. $2.25. 

This is the first in the Saint Augustine lecture series presented by 
Villanova University. The series intends to explore Augustinian thought 
under some particular aspect, and present an annual volume as the fruit of 
its endeavors. 

Any work of adulation, even a scholarly one such as the present lec- 
ture, necessarily overstates the point to some degree. Father Henry has 
generally made his statements judiciously. And we would be the last to 
maintain that the use of superlatives should be sparing in St. Augustine’s 
case. 

It is a very slim book. But it contains much that is stimulating. In the 
course of ascribing to St. Augustine the discovery of personality, Father 
Henry is involved in the question of Christian philosophy. In treating of 
the connection of personality and the Trinity—more in particular of the 
accommodation we must show to our separated brethren of the Eastern 
Churches on the phraseology of Trinitarian doctrine—Father Henry rails 
at the extreme Thomists who make the knowledge-love analogy used to 
explain the Trinity an absolute and immutable image. 

By and large it is a lucid book. Of course, like any scholarly work, a 
German word will be used where the vernacular is too prosaic, but the 
reader will have no trouble following the author's mind. B.W. 


Ecumenical Councils in the Catholic Church. By Dr. Hubert Jedin. Trans- 
lated by Fr. Ernest Graf, O.S.B. New York, Herder and Herder, Inc., 
1960. pp. 254. $3.95. 


Dr. Hubert Jedin has provided us with an excellent historical survey 
of past Ecumenical Councils. The book is not only brief and interesting, 
but also scholarly. It is indispensable for a greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of the role Ecumenical Councils have played in the vitality of 
the Church. Dr. Jedin’s work has special significance and importance in 
view of the great interest generated by the Holy Father's announcement 
that an Ecumenical Council will be held in the near future. 

Unquestionably, Dr. Jedin is well-qualified to present an historical 
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survey of the past twenty Councils recognized as ecumenical. He is pro- 
fessor of Medieval and Modern History at the University of Bonn, and a 
respected authority on the history of the Council of Trent. Professor Jedin 
has worked in the Vatican Archives for many years and it is evident in 
this book that he has assiduously studied and used many documents from 
both secular and ecclesiastical sources. 

The book begins with an Explanation of Terms, in which the author 
establishes the nature and significance of an Ecumenical Council. Part One 
deals with the eight Ecumenical Councils of Christian Antiquity. Part Two 
continues the chronology of the Papal Councils throughout the Central 
Middle Ages. Part Three, The Council above the Pope? exposes the origin 
and nature of conciliar theory, and the question is brilliantly answered 
that an ecumenical council is not above the Pope, but rather his approval 
of the conciliar decisions is an indispensable requisite for their universal 
validity. This section includes a treatment of all the various councils during 
that period of controversy in the Church. Part Four treats of the religious 
division caused by the Reformation and of the Council of Trent; and Part 
Five includes enough pertinent information to allow the reader to under- 
stand the purpose and work of the last Ecumenical Council, held in 1869- 
1870, under the heading: The Vatican Council. 

Dr. Jedin’s work is not a dry historical survey. He has avoided this 
by presenting the historical facts concerning the past councils, from Nice 
held in the year 325 to the last council of 1869, with a vibrant life. He 
not only emphasizes the historical facts of theological and political signifi- 
cance, but also keeps the attention of the reader through his portrayal of 
the human features of each council and conveys the feeling of excitement 
and controversy which prevailed. 

It will be of special concern for the reader who wishes to pursue 
further knowledge of the past ecumenical councils to use the explanatory 
Bibliography which the author provides, together with a Chronological 
Table of the Councils and concise statements summarizing the decrees of 
each. 

This book offers great insight into the nature of an Ecumenical Coun- 
cil and will be of value for both the average reader and specialist. 

N.K. 


The Mission of the Church. By Charles Couturier, S.J. Translated by 
A. V. Littledale. Baltimore, Helicon, 1960. pp. 146. $3.50. 
Circulation need not be the criterion for judging the quality of a new 
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book, but in this case it certainly could prove to be so. Fr. Couturier’s book, 
in its present translation, is destined for an audience even larger than the 
author intended. Evidence of this was given recently in another new book, 
An American Dialogue, in which the co-author, Dr. Robert McAfee 
Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, cites Fr. Couturier. ‘There is in- 
deed much in this work that Protestants will be able to understand and 
with which they can sympathize. 

Fr. Couturier shows that the fundament for missionary activity is 
found in the Missions of the Divine Persons. The Mission of the Church 
is but the extension of the Mission of the Second Person, it is the continua- 
tion of the Incarnation. A similar treatment by a Protestant theologian may 
be found in Wilhelm Andersen’s Towards a Theology of Mission (1.M.C. 
Research Pamphlet No. 2). Then, too, Fr. Couturier’s repeated emphasis 
on the primary function of the missionary will have a familiar ring to 
Protestant ears: “Planting the Church is not, in the first place, erecting 
buildings, nor is it in creating a local clergy, nor even establishing Catho- 
lic worship, it is announcing that ‘the kingdom of God is at hand.’ ” This 
is a theme that recurs again and again in the writings of Protestant theo- 
logians such as Bishop Lesslie Newbigin who are concerned with the de- 
velopment of a ‘Theology of Mission.” 

The stated purpose of the author is the clarification of theological 
principles and sociological laws, both of which combine to govern mis- 
sionary activity. He traces the elaborate linkage of its different facets and 
tries to set each problem in the context of the whole life of the Church. 
The Mission of the Church is, in fact, a manual, offering in concentrated 
form the principles, methods, merits and dangers of adaptation and its 
concrete application to the life of the Church, family, social customs and 
political institutions. 

There can be little doubt that Fr. Couturier has succeeded in present- 
ing a clear, concise summary of rather complex subject matter. Above all, 
his work is characterized by a sane, balanced judgment concerning that 
great big plus or minus factor in missionary activity—cultural and religious 
adaptation. T.C.McV. 


Eastern Liturgies. The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 
X 112. By Irenee-Henri Dalmais, O.P. Translated by Donald Att- 
water. New York, Hawthorn, 1960. pp. 141. $2.95. 


One of the most striking characteristics in the religious history of the 
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West in our day is the rise of interest in the Christianity of the East. This 
interest was greatly fired by the decision of His Holiness, Pope John 
XXIII, to convoke an ecumenical council. Christians throughout the world 
have become aware of the iniquity of Christian disunity, a disunity that is 
in glaring contradiction with what Jesus Christ willed for his followers. 

Ever since the disastrous events of the year 1054, when the Eastern 
Orthodox Church was formed by the separation from Rome of the patri- 
archates of Constantinople, Antioch and Jerusalem, the Catholic Church 
has appeared to the world as an institution of purely Western, Latin, and 
European origin. But this is not true. Eastern Catholics worship God in 
forms and languages different from those of the Roman Liturgy, obey 
different ecclesiastical laws, and observe different religious customs; but 
these differences are theirs not by concession but by right. The Byzantine, 
Syrian and other rites are as authentically Catholic, as old and as venerable 
as the Latin rite. 

The aim of Fr. Dalmais is to introduce Latin Catholics to the litur- 
gies of the East. First he points out how the liturgies of the East came into 
being, and then he discusses the Coptic, Armenian, Russian and Greek 
Orthodox, East Syrian, and Antiochene rites in historical perspective and 
in their present form. In a vivid manner the author describes the unique 
Eastern ceremonies of marriage, ordination, baptism, the rites of penitence, 
sickness and death. In these examples he presents a vision of an entirely 
different culture as expressed through its liturgy and ceremony. 

Previous attempts at the reunion of the Eastern Orthodox Church and 
the Church of Rome have failed because there was no attempt made to 
prepare the faithful for the reunion. The West was totally indifferent to 
any reconciliation. Eastern Liturgies is a great help in fulfilling this need 
by creating an awareness of the difference of the liturgies of the East and 
West yet testifying to the universality of the faith. J 


An American Dialogue. By Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave Weigel, 
S.J. New York, Doubleday, 1960. pp. 216. $2.95. 


One hears a great deal about the dialogue today. Somehow it manages 
to convey the idea of a well-mannered, friendly discussion of issues that 
apparently are unable to be resolved at the present time. The idea is to 
come together, discuss the differences in a kindly sort of way with some 
sort of vague reference to the guiding light of the Holy Spirit and then 
hopefully wait for results. Obviously, this statement of the dialogue is an 
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exaggeration. It is, however, an expression that has found wide acceptance 
among those who are unwilling or reluctant to meet the existing situation. 
The differences separating Catholics and Protestants are most fundamental. 
The only realistic approach to this question is first of all to accept that fact. 

One of the chief merits of the present volume is that it does accurately 
indicate such fundamental cleavages. “. . . The Protestant must record 
that to him the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope represents the ulti- 
mate expression of spiritual pride, i.e., the belief that a human being can 
be the perfect and uncorrupted transmitter of the word of God.” A strong 
statement . . . yes, but entirely honest—a quality which is all important 
in any discussion. For before any fruitful discussion can be undertaken, it 
is at least necessary that each party has some understanding of the other's 
position. Unfortunately, in the area of religious beliefs and practices in 
America, lack of information or misinformation have a long history. And 
that is why Av American Dialogue is an important book. It represents a 
joint effort on the part of two Theologians, Protestant and Catholic, to 
define and isolate in a single volume basic differences and reactions. Pos- 
sible approaches to ensuing dialogues are also suggested. Naturally, the 
dialogue loses a great deal of spontaneity in book form—it is not really a 
dialogue at all. However—and this is the point that Fr. Weigel makes so 
well—it does provide a source book for future dialogues on a personal 
level. It fulfills an urgent need, making its reading a pre-requisite to any 
intelligent discussion on an Ecumenical level. 

Reaction to the actual content of the book will be largely influenced, 
of course, by the reader's motivation and point of view. For instance, the 
Protestant concept of authority as partly illustrated in the above citation, 
can bring little joy to the sincere Catholic Ecumenicist. And certainly Fr. 
Weigel’s conclusions concerning the ultimate end of Ecumenical discussion 
is going to cause dismay in the minds of Protestant readers. . . . ‘““Why 
can't you Catholics at least meet us half way?” 

Both Dr. Brown and Fr. Weigel have presented us with an exposition 
that is lucid and candid. An American Dialogue is an important book; it 
is a necessary book for all of us. J.K. 


Catholic Viewpoint on Church and State. By Jerome G. Kerwin. Garden 
City, N.Y., Hanover House, 1960. pp. 192. $3.50. 


Discussion of the ‘‘conflict’’ between Church and state takes its out- 
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lines from the colors in which it is seen. The attempt to speak across these 
diverse viewpoints generates misunderstanding, confusion, and, often, 
animosity. The bigot, who has already judged and condemned what he 
does not know, will not believe or even hear the others’ reasonable expo- 
sition; they are liars and he knows their true intentions. For those com- 
mitted to a rival, secular religion, e.g. Democracy, the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariate, Fascism, the opposition is deep, irreconcilable, to the end. 
Some, who see it centered in the individual citizen torn between conflicting 
claims, get bogged down in a petty and, often, absurd casuistry with no 
principles for solution. Those who consider it as another struggle between 
freedom and authority must take an arbitrary stand, and do well if they 
can be consistent without looking foolish. For those who see it in terms of 
diverse orders of ends and means, the general principles are clear, the 
more particular applications are fairly adjusted to current local circum- 
stances, and the rare individual clash is settled by prudence and good will. 

Mr. Kerwin, professor of Political Science at the University of Chi- 
cago, sees the problem in terms of ends and means, which, of course is the 
traditional Catholic view. He gives first a quick, popular survey of the 
papal-imperial struggles of the Middle Ages, in which the theory was 
hammered out, and of the various relations which have prevailed in this 
country from the colonial period. There follow a chapter outlining the 
Catholic church-state theory, and one analysing the current legal situation 
in the light of recent Supreme Court decisions. He is able to support satis- 
faction with the current adjustment in the United States with a formidable 
barrage of episcopal pronouncements, and does not make the mistake of 
raising it to the level of universal and absolute principle as some who have 
considered the problem have felt it necessary to do. 

Mr. Kerwin also defends ably and without passion the justice of 
limited public support of private schools, the right of the hierarchy to 
speak out on public questions concerned with morality, and the duty of 
Catholics to make themselves felt as a bloc at the polls when a religious or 
moral conviction is at issue. He elaborates some reasonable guesses about 
what an overwhelming Catholic majority in this country would bring. He 
finishes by scolding non-Catholics for unreasonableness and Catholics for 
bad manners and imprudence in certain controversies. This seems extrane- 
ous to his subject and diverts from the force of his arguments; but it is 
true that it is over such that battle is most frequently joined. On the whole, 
it is a good handbook on a dispute which will grow more vigorous before 
it declines. RUS. 
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On the Way to God, Confraternity Edition of the Christian Life Series, 
Bk. | with Teachers Manual. By Sr. Jane Marie Murray, O.P. and 
Vincent J. Giese. Chicago, Fides, 1959. pp. vi, 186. $1.35 (paper). 


The concise four volume package of sacred doctrine in the Christian 
Life Series is being boiled down to less than half size to comprise a four 
volume paper back edition at a price convenient for the student. Book one 
of this edition, the first to appear, is based on Going to God of the original 
series and is backed up by the same team of consultants. Vincent Giese of 
the National Lay Committee of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
collaborated with Sr. Murray in preparing the text. 


The use of colors, many of the introductory paragraphs of each chap- 
ter, footnotes and indices have all been dropped. On the Way to God is 
dull and dry as textbooks run because it amounts to a summary of a larger 
work. The detail and the concretizing that make for interesting reading 
have been sacrificed. The closest thing to it in style would be one of the 
paperbacks of the College Outline Series. 

The Teachers Manual contains charts coordinating the Confraternity 
txet with Going to God and two other texts, as well as with the Church’s 
calendar. It gives hints as to what to stress in each chapter, comments on 
each illustration and picture, and lists recommended films and recordings 
that illustrate the text. R.M.V. 


Our Parish Prays and Sings. Collegeville, Liturgical Press, 1960. pp. 
160. $.75 (in cloth), $.30 (in paper). 


Chant Accompaniment Simplified. By Sister Cecile, O.S.B. Collegeville, 
Liturgical Press, 1960. pp. 15. $1.00. 


Unison Mass for Parish Use. By Sr. M. Carletta, O.S.B. and Rev. Jerome 
Coller, O.S.B. Collegeville, Liturgical Press, 1960. $1.00 {organ 
accompaniment}, 50 for $1.00 (voice part). 


There was a time when hymnals and prayerbooks could be evaluated 
on only purely subjective standards. Our Parish Prays and Sings, with a 
very few select companion books, gives evidence that such a time is pass- 
ing, and has, in more fortunate areas, already passed. The dialogue Mass, 
as printed here, displays the maximum of clarity and logic; large print is 
a convenience for the laity who are unaccustomed to reading Latin. For 
the sung Mass, the chant selections are melodies which are both beautiful 
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and remarkably easy to sing. In fact, the layout of this section of the book 
is so delightfully arranged as to constitute an enticement to participate in 
singing; the English translation of the Latin is given in italics. There is 
included a large group of English and Latin hymns which are appropriate 
for use during the Read Mass, Benediction, Processions, and other occa- 
sions. The choice of material is dignified and conducive to powerful per- 
formance. One could have hoped that the text of St. Thomas’ beautiful 
Adoro Te could have been retained in a faithful translation rather than the 
text used on p. 60 (which bears only vague, passing resemblance to the 
Latin). Occasionally, the English texts for some of the hymns are almost 
barbaric artistically; only with difficulty could the following lines be sung: 


Who is she that stands triumphant, 

Rock in strength upon the Rock, 

Like some city crowned with turrets, 

Braving storms and earthquake shock? (p. 115) 


Nevertheless, these are fine points. Certainly, there is nothing available in 
the United States today which provides nearly so well for the community 
needs of the liturgically oriented parish as this beautiful and practical 
manual. May it receive the welcome it well deserves in every quarter. 

Chant Accompaniment Simplified is a brief study in the accompani- 
ment of Gregorian melodies. It is the perfect material for introducing 
those organists who just sort of “bang around” while the choir sings to the 
use of modal accompaniment. While hardly elementary material, Sister 
Cecile’s work is clear and phrased (fortunately) in terms of the solfege 
scale (Do, Re, Mi). Her examples, while excellent musically, are rigor- 
ously severe. However, if properly used, this little book will set many an 
organist on the track to more beautiful and more sensible—not to say 
more fitting—service in the liturgical life stream. 

A simple, smooth movement recommends the Unison Mass for Parish 
Use to groups of untrained singers. The texts are beautifully legible; again, 
the English translation is placed under the Latin texts. In terms of melody, 
the Mass is not difficult. Rhythmically, the Gloria and Credo are inferior 
to the rest of the Mass. For example, the section Domine Deus, Rex Coe- 
lestis states and repeats a halfnote, two quarter note, two half note rhythm 
(a figure seen also in the Credo), which bounces noticeably out of the 
context of the rest of the piece. But if congregations are to sing Masses 
other than Gregorian, this is the kind of music to use. P.P. 
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Christian Yoga. By J.-M. Dechanet, O.S.B. New York, Harper, !960. pp. 
196. $3.75. 


Do not let the title of this book frighten you; it is not an occult trea- 
tise on Eastern mystical practices. Father Dechanet has written a simple 
and useful book that presents yoga theory, practice and development in 
terms of Christian faith and Western customs. With the aid of a few sim- 
ple diagrams he shows the main yoga postures and explains the important 
techniques of breath-control and concentration. The author, a Benedictine 
monk, is convinced that the pace and confusion of modern life has made 
the pursuit of contemplative prayer all but impossible even in the cloister, 
its traditional home. He uses some very convincing argumentation to show 
that this unfortunate condition can be effectively overcome by adapting 
the physical and psychological practices of yoga to the Christian religion. 

There are others who agree with him. By way of conclusion to the 
book, Father Regamey, O.P. states: “Children, teenagers, youths and 
young men who take up training on these lines will feel their capacity for 
work increasing, their character becoming gentler and stronger, the need 
for sleep growing less; chastity will come more easily to them, and their 
life of prayer will have greater clarity, control and joyousness.” It is not 
an easy discipline, but it is rewarding. Another Dominican, this time an 
Irish theologian, writing in the current Doctrine and Life adds his testi- 
mony: “Probably only very few who read this book (Christian Yoga) will 
have the determination to carry through its prescriptions. But they are to 
be envied in the equilibrium and euphoria which they will surely achieve.” 

J.D.C. 


A Study of Hebrew Thought. By Claude Tresmontant. Translated by 
Michael Francis Gibson. New York, Desclee, 1960. pp. xx, 178. 
$3.75. 


An alternate title to M. Tresmontant’s essay might be Christian Phi- 
losophy in Search of Itself. This seems as valid a title as accords with our 
grasp of the essay; our notion is as follows. The function of Christian 
philosophy is to provide a launching pad for Christian theology, which is 
biblical theology. Therefore Christian philosophy should be biblical phi- 
losophy. Philosophy is metaphysics, and metaphysics applies more or less 
properly to a multitude of systems of thought, non-systems of thought, 
and systems of non-thought. The key, of course, is analogy. Now, whereas 
physics is excised from reality, where it lies imbedded, and similarly mathe- 
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matics, the way to get a metaphysics is not to go directly to reality, but to 
men’s thought. This will vary with the culture to some extent. Now He- 
brew thought is the thought of the Bible. So if we can abstract the under- 
lying, unexpressed pre-suppositions of the minds that framed the inspired 
books, we shall have biblical metaphysics, which is the philosophy neces- 
sary in formulating biblical, Christian theology. But to do this is the func- 
tion of Christian philosophy. Therefore do we say that an alternate title 
for the book is Christian Philosophy in Search of Itself. 

This, be it made clear, is not the matter of the essay, but its back- 
ground. The matter of the essay is the Bible's view of creation, man’s na- 
ture, its operation, time and the like. The style is brisk: one can imagine 
that one is reading the class notes of a bright, interested student taken at 
a bright, interesting lecture, such is the book’s pithiness and alacrity. But 
this comparison would be a poorer one than it is, did we not mention that 
the bright, interested student proved his interest by heavily documenting 
his notes that evening at his digs, assembling a host of Scriptural texts. 

While most of the books reviewed in these pages are given favorable 
reviews, the Forewords of the books are seldom mentioned. Father John M. 
Oesterreicher wrote the one to this translation, and it is a model for any- 
one ever pressed into writing one. His presentation of the problem, his 
criticisms of the solution, his careful praise—all amount to a singular 
achievement in a glib world. R.B. 


Elements of Christian Philosophy. By Etienne Gilson. New York, Double- 
day, 1960. pp. 358. $5.00. 


Is There a Christian Philosophy? By Maurice Nedoncelle. Translated by 
IIItud Trethowan, O.S.B. New York, Hawthorn, 1960. pp. 154. $2.95. 


Both books under review are significant additions to the growing lit- 
erature on Christian philosophy. But, as is typical of most of this literature, 
there is basic disagreement between them, even on the very nature of 
Christian philosophy. 

M. Gilson’s conception of Christian philosophy is very definite. 
Claiming Leo XIII’s encyclical Aeterni Patris as his source, he looks upon 
Christian philosophy as “that way of philosophizing in which the Chris- 
tian faith and the human intellect join forces in a common investigation 
of philosophical truth.” Thus it follows quite logically that Gilson’s latest 
work, Elements of Christian Philosophy, has all the appearances of a popu- 
lar commentary of selected questions from the Prima Pars of the Summa 
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Theologica. As such, there is much in the work to commend itself, as 
would be expected of a scholar of Gilson’s stature. But as a textbook in 
philosophy it can hardly be recommended. Such a conception of philoso- 
phy is intolerable to anyone who takes seriously the distinction between 
philosophy and theology (cf. ‘The Christian and Philosophy,” Domini- 
cana, Spring, 1960). In short, the basic objection is not concerned with 
Gilson’s theology, but his presentation of it as philosophy. There can easily 
result from such a masquerade a lamentable confusion of both disciplines 
in the minds of the students for whom the work is intended. 

On the other hand, Professor Nédoncelle’s concept of Christian phi- 
losophy is as amorphous as Gilson’s is definite. To answer the question 
posed by the title, Js There a Christian Philosophy?, he sets his work up 
into three parts. The first part deals with ‘the teaching of the past in re- 
gard to it from the beginning of the Christian era to our own day.” Here 
we meet up with the thought of such unlikely ‘Christian philosophers’’ as 
Leibniz and Hegel. The second section outlines the “Debate of 1931” 
regarding the possibility of such a thing as Christian philosophy. In the 
third section the author expresses his own ideas on what the ultimate for- 
mulation of Christian philosophy should contain. The work has real merit 
but it does suffer greatly from a wandering eclecticism. This undoubtedly 
comes from the author's own vagueness on the nature of philosophy itself. 
The question in the title is never really answered; as a matter of fact, it is 
not until the conclusion that the author adopts one of many understandings 
of the term “Christian philosophy.” LAL. 


Freedom of Speech in the Church. By Kar! Rahner, S.J. New York, Sheed 
& Ward, 1959. pp. 112. $2.75. 


Father Rahner's new book is like a transistor—compact but powerful. 
Like the radio it too is modern in style. Here in a hundred pages (plus 
twelve) we have a vigorous analysis of a delicate (because misunderstood ) 
theme: Freedom of Speech in the Church. Is public opinion in the Church 
in a too static state? Reverential reserve being carefully maintained, should 
there be more intelligent discussion of topics sacred? Yes insists the author 
and he tells his reader why. 

Electing to divide his work into two parts, Father Rahner discusses 
first the problem of permission. In the Church, may the layman speak? 
Summarily his response might be stated in two words: ‘““Why not?” In the 
mundane world many places display the sign ‘Discussion Permitted Here.” 
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Why should it be otherwise in the Church? Dogmatic definition is not 
always involved; by no means. And when this is absent, the layman has 
both the right and the duty to exercise his freedom by making use of his 
lungs. 

The latter half of the book is entitled, The Prospect for Christianity. 
In the first part the author “probed’’; in this section he “‘predicts.’’ Deep 
penetration of a complex problem is evinced as the real genius of this 
German Jesuit scholar appears in a series of brilliant insights. His vision 
for the future is a vision of light and not of darkness. A vision which 
seems to be grounded on the intellectual conviction that Gamaliel was 
right when he told his listeners: “. . . if this plan comes from God you 
will not be able to overthrow (it).’’ The Church is God’s plan and it has 
never been overthrown, nor will it be. Thus with confident abandon the 
layman is encouraged to speak and not to be afraid. 

Sheed & Ward's recent release of this English translation from the 
German original, Das freie Wort in der Kirche reminds one of the old 
proverb (trite but often true), “Good things come in small packages.” 

S.P. 


Handbook of Christian Social Ethics. Man in Society, Volume |. By Eber- 
hard Welty, O.P. Translated by Gregor Kirstein, O.P. New York, 
Herder, 1960. pp. 394. $6.95. 


It is difficult to express the importance of the appearance of this ini- 
tial volume of Christian Social Ethics. Indeed, it is the first arc of a bridge 
which will span a lamentable gap in American Catholic social thought. 

Following the traditional teachings of the Church—and especially as 
exposed by St. Thomas—Fr. Welty has brought timeless truths and prin- 
ciples into every phase of social life. He insists on a re-evaluation of mod- 
ern society's concept of man. A re-evaluation which is more a return to his 
real nature. He is more than just a social animal—he is a moral being 
whose actions are to conform to the eternal values of divine and natural 
law. Man’s criterion for action is an absolute one; not the relative, mutable 
determinations of different generations. 

Man in Society, the first of four volumes, is the most basic. After 
determining the nature of Catholic social ethics, the author analyzes the 
true nature of man, the origin of society, mutual relationships between 
individuals and community, basic social principles, rights and duties, and, 
finally, the social role of justice and charity. The question and answer for- 
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mat is somewhat new in American publications—apart from Baltimore 
No. 3—and advantageous in a work of this kind for quick reference. Each 
answer is well substantiated by quotations from papal documents which, 
under normal circumstance, are not always available to the average reader. 
The up-to-date bibliography is selective and outstanding. 

A debt of gratitude is due Gregor Kirstein, O.P., for making this 
outstanding work available to the English-speaking world. It is with great 
enthusiasm that this reviewer recommends this present volume and eagerly 
awaits the publication of the remaining texts in the series. C.M.]. 


Catechism of Catholic Social Teaching. By Amintore Fanfani. Translated 
from the Italian by Henry J. Yannone. Westminster, Maryland, The 
Newman Press, 1960. pp. xxvii, 208. $2.95 (in cloth). 


It is about time that the twentieth century Catholic faced up to the 
fact that he can no longer get away with a hazy and illusory knowledge of 
the social doctrine of the Church. Catechism of Catholic Social Teaching 
provides the uninformed person with an easy and competent introduction 
to the mind of the Church on social matters. A sampling of some of the 
questions. “In what sense does society have a divine origin?” “Why does 
the Church concern itself with social and economic questions ?’’ ‘‘What are 
the current errors with regard to relations between Church and State?’ If 
the reader can answer these questions without kicking them all over the 
lot, then we congratulate him, and suggest that he bypass this book for a 
more advanced work on these subjects. Should anyone be hard pressed to 
answer them, Catechism of Catholic Social Teaching will serve to acquaint 
his mind with the living thought of the Church on social questions. 

The book is broken down into six general headings: ‘‘Man and So- 
ciety,” “The Family Society,” ‘The State and the Citizen,” ‘The Church 
and Its Relations with the State,’ “The Economic Order,’ and ‘‘Interna- 
tional Society.’’ As the title indicates, the book is a question and answer 
presentation of the social teaching of the Church. It does not pretend to 
do more than give in outline the principal aspects of this teaching in an 
orderly and concise fashion. 

Two features of this work, however, raise it above the common level 
of mere catechetical exposition. Quotations selected from the social docu- 
ments of the popes, from Pius IX up to and including Pius XII, follow 
each question and answer. This feature allows the reader to study the an- 
swers given to the questions in the light of the words of the popes them- 
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selves. The second feature is a list of eleven postulates at the beginning of 
the book, which sets down clearly the truths of Christianity upon which 
the social teaching of the Church is based. Much of the criticism leveled 
against the social doctrine of the Church would be cleared up, if the mind 
of the Church on social matters could be seen as a genuine application of 
the corner-stone truths of Faith: the Existence of God, the Fall of Man, 
the Incarnation of the Son of God, and Christ's personal founding of the 
Church. The contents of this book are set against the backdrop of such 
eternal truths. The way is paved for the alert reader to see how the 
Church's social teaching, directed as it is to the political, economic, and 
social activities of man, is founded upon the great unchangeable truths of 
Christianity. 

Catechism of Catholic Social Teaching recommends itself to all who 
desire a thumbnail sketch of the Church’s stand on social matters. The 
book’s whole success lies in the fact that it fulfils the modest purpose for 
which it was intended. It succeeds admirably as a guide and introduction 
to the social teaching of the Church. J.O.W. 


American Foreign Policy. Realists and !dealists: A Catholic Interpreta- 
tion. Sister Dorothy Jane Van Hoogstrate, S.L., Ph.D. St. Louis, 
B. Herder. pp. 332. $6.25. 


Views on foreign policy were very important in the recent presiden- 
tial campaign and part of this was due to Senator Kennedy's religion. 
Rightly or wrongly, Catholic citizens today are expected to hold an opinion 
on practically everything. For them, American Foreign Policy has a subtitle 
which ought to be significant: Realists and Idealists: A Catholic Interpre- 
tation. 

Several political theorists, mostly non-Catholic, who have carried on 
the realist-idealist debate, are studied in this book in the light of Catholic 
principles. The terms “‘realist’’ and “idealist,” it should be noted, have 
little or no connection with traditional philosophical usage. 

What then, is a realist? He is one ‘who sees the struggle for national 
power as the distinguishing characteristic of international relations. He 
tends to view international conflict as an inevitable state of affairs.’ The 
principle leader of the realists today is Rheinhold Niebuhr although Alex- 
ander Hamilton founded the school in this country. Neibuhr maintains 
that moralists, whether religious or rational, fail to recognize this self- 
interest in international relationships. (The reader may care to follow up 
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his references to St. Augustine.) Also upholding the realist standard are 
Charles A. Beard, George F. Kennan and that most forceful author, 
Henry J. Morganthau. Morganthau came to this country from Germany 
in 1937 and maintains that America has constantly pursued policies aimed 
at a balance of power in Europe with the sole exception of the War of 
1812. He claims the U.S., in both World Wars, joined the weaker coali- 
tion! 

The idealist, on the other hand, believes ‘‘a rational and moral political 
order, derived universally from abstract principles can be achieved here 
and now.” Some of the idealists are Walter Lippmann, Vera Micheles 
Dean, Dexter Perkins and William Yandell Elliott. Professor Elliott says 
the balance of power is properly a proximate objective of world politics 
today “if the force representing freedom and resistance to imperialistic 
aggression is the weaker side and requires to be built up to a balance for 
sheer survival.” Idealists think more highly of the U.N. and feel realists 
overlook the cooperative efforts of nations in history. 

When it comes to applying Catholic principles to the controversy, 
the reader must alert himself to a change of direction. There is a brief but 
good summary of Catholic doctrine on truth, reality, human nature, natural 
and positive law and other topics. The reader would appreciate, however, 
a more direct application of these principles to situations discussed by the 
theorists. A vis a vis comparison of this or that thinker with Catholic 
teaching would further simplify sifting the numerous citations. 

Since the section entitled ‘Catholic Political Realism” quotes Pius XII 
and the American bishops on world peace, it should be aligned with the 
concluding chapter, for the book concludes that the Catholic position 
“corresponds more closely to the Idealist . . . although discrepancies ap- 
pear on both sides of the Great Debate.’’ Notwithstanding these observa- 
tions, American Foreign Policy, will provide a broader understanding of 
the international political climate. EC. 


Rosary Bibliography of English Language Works. By Charles Robert 
Auth, O.P. Washington, Dominican House of Studies, 1960. pp. 
112. $2.50. 


This is a very unusual bibliography covering everything from a fif- 
teenth century manuscript to the latest issue of The Rosary, from A Rosary 
for Little People to Acta Apostolicae Sedis, from Fra Angelico to Sister 
Mary Jean Dorcy. It provided a much-needed reference work in English 
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not only to citations about the Rosary in books and periodicals, but includes 
also Drama, Films, Shrines and Works of Art. It was published through a 
grant from the Marian Library of the University of Dayton. It is a limited 
edition and some copies are available at the Marian Library, University of 
Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


St. Thomas Aquinas Treatise on Separate Substances. Translated by 
Rev. Francis J. Lescoe, Ph.D., S.T.L., West Hartford, Conn., St. 
Joseph College, 1959. pp. 138. $2.00. 


St. Thomas Aquinas. On Charity (Quaestiones Disputatae de Caritate). 
Translated by Lottie H. Kendzierski, Ph.D. Milwaukee, Marquette 
University Press, 1960. pp. 120. $3.00. 


Here are two valuable additions to the growing number of St. Thomas’ 
works available in English. Both provide introductions giving background 
and the place of these works among St. Thomas’ writings, and are em- 
bellished with all the references and cross-references one could wish. Both 
translators have done well to retain as much of the scholastic terminology 
as is consonant with good English, rather than to attempt to adapt the 
shifting and ambiguous modern philosophical terms. An index is included 
in both. 





BOOKS RECEIVED—WINTER, 1960 


Apostle in a Top Hat. By James Patrick Derum. Hanover House, 1960. 240 pp. 
$3.95. 

Benedictine and Moor. By Peter Beach and William Dunphy. Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1960. 214 pp. $4.00. 

How the Catholic Church is Governed. By Heinrich Sharp. Herder & Herder, 1960. 
168 pp. $2.95. 

Cities in Crisis. By Dennis Clark. Sheed & Ward, 1960. 177 pp. $3.95. 

St. Madeleine Sophie Barat. By Mother C. E. Maguire, R.S.C.J. Sheed & Ward, 
1960. 214 pp. $3.75. 

The Catholic and His Church. By Henri de Lubac, S.J. Sheed & Ward, 1956. 90 
pp. $0.75. 

Sin. By Walter Farrell, O.P. Sheed & Ward, 1938. 94 pp. $0.75. 

Bread in the Wilderness. By Thomas Merton. New Directions, 1960. 146 pp. $1.65. 

The Kingdom of Heaven in Parables. By Franz M. Moschner. B. Herder, 1960. 
325 pp. $4.75. 

The Sacred Passion. By Luis de Granada, O.P. B. Herder, 1960. 116 pp. $1.50. 

Live Your Vocation. By Paulo Provera, C.M. B. Herder, 1960. 260 pp. $3.75. 

Witnesses of the Gospel. By Henry Panneel. B. Herder, 1960. 192 pp. $3.75. 
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De Sacramentis in Genere. By Clarentius McAuliffe, S.J. B. Herder, 1960. 224 pp. 
$4.00. 

Father Baker. By Floyd Anderson. B. Herder, 1960. 151 pp. $3.00. 

Julian the Apostate. By Guiseppe Ricciotti. Bruce, 1959. 275 pp. $4.75. 

The Soul of the Nations. Collected by Gabriel Boutsen, O.F.M. Bruce, 1960. 
166 pp. $3.95. 

The Lady from Toledo. By Fray Angelico Chavez. Academy, 1960. 165 pp. $3.95. 

Something for God. By Francis X. Lyons, M.M. Kenedy, 1960. 206 pp. $3.50. 

The Sufferings of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By Father Thomas of Jesus. Newman, 
1960, 584 pp. $575. 

Meditations on the Love of God. By John Nicholas Grou, S.J. Newman, 1960. 
172 pp. $3.50. 

Readings in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy. By James Collins. Newman, 1960. 
340 pp. $2.50. 

Problems in Theology. Vol. Il. The Commandments. By John McCarthy, D.D. 
Newman, 1960. 588 pp. $7.50. 

The Origins of the Modern Roman Liturgy. By S. J. P. Van Dijk and J. Hazelden 
Walker. Newman, 1960. 586 pp. $10.50. 

Philosophy for Beginners. By Hilaire Morris, O.S.M. Newman, 1960. 247 pp. $3.95. 

Foundations of Christian Belief. By Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A. Newman, 1960. 
$1.95. 

St. John Eudes. By Peter Herambourg, C.J.M. Newman, 1960. 318 pp. $4.00. 

The Book of Numbers. Parts 1 & 2. Commentary by Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 
96 pp., 80 pp. $0.75. Paulist Press, 1960. 

God's Infinite Mercy. By Julian Chrosciechowski, M.I.C. The Marian Fathers, 1959. 
150 pp. $2.00. 

The Mystery of Divine Mercy. By H. Woroniecki, O.P. The Marian Fathers, 1959. 
156 pp. $1.75. 

Divine Mercy in the Doctrine and Prayers of the Church. By Julian Chrosciechow- 
ski, M.I.C. The Marian Fathers, 1960. 92 pp. $0.50. 

The Early Middle Ages. By Bernard Guillemain. Hawthorn, 1960. 128 pp. $2.95. 

The Dawn of the Middle Ages. By Jean-Rémy Palanque. Hawthorn, 1960. 126 pp. 
293. 

Freedom and Providence. By Mark Pontifex, O.S.B. Hawthorn, 1960. 134 pp. $2.95 

What is the Eucharist? By Marie-Joseph Nicholas, O.P. Hawthorn, 1960. 125 pp. 
$2.95. 

Life After Death. By Maurice and Louis Becqué. Hawthorn, 1960. 125 pp. $2.95. 

The Christian Calendar. By Noele M. Denis-Boulet. Hawthorn, 1960. 123 pp. 
$2.95. 

The Later Middle Ages. By Bernard Guillemain. Hawthorn, 1960. 122 pp. $2.95. 

The Spirit of Worship. By Gaspar Lefebvre, O.S.B. Hawthorn, 1960. 126 pp. $2.95. 

Medieval Christian Philosophy. By Philippe Delhaye. Hawthorn, 1960. 126 pp. 
$2.95. 

John Chrysostom and His Time. Wol. I Antioch. By Chrysostomus Baur. O.S.B. 
Westminster, Newman, 1960. 399 pp. $6.75. 
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487 Michigan Ave., N. E. Washington 17, D. C. 


25¢ per copy ; $18.00 per hundred ; $2.25 per dozen 
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MY DAILY PRAVER 
(A Different Kind of Prayer Book) 
. .. is arranged for everyday use . . . Daily 
Prayers . . . Seasonal Thoughts . . . Lives of 
the Saints. 
from 82¢ to $2.25 
v 
MY WAY OF LIFE 
(Summa Simplified) 
... written for everyone in clear, simple 
language. 
from $1.35 to $3.75 
v 
MY DAILY PSALM BOOK 
(The Perfect Prayer Book) 
The book of Psalms arranged for each day 
of the week... 211 original illustrations. 
from 62¢ to $4.78 
v 
MY SUNDAY MISSAL 
(self instructing) 
. +» Father Stedman’s world d Missal 
with easy to use number system. 
from 53¢ to $6.90 
v 
MY IMITATION OF CHRIST 
(Thomas & Kempis) 
. .. made more inspiring than ever . . . with 
Jmitation 117 full page original illustrations. 
from 78¢ to $2.25 
@ahris t Vv 
MY DAILY BREAD 
(A Summary of the Spiritual Life) 


K ...A step-by-step, day-by-day guide to 





My 


spiritual perfection. 
78¢ and $1.35 
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A Tour of the Summa 
BY MsGr. PAUL J. GLENN 


A concise paraphrase of the Summa Theologica, Msgr. 
Glenn's book sacrifices neither the precision nor the clar- 
ity of the Angelic Doctor's master work. Neither a sum- 
mary nor a digest, A Tour of the Summa is a journey 
through the entire region of St. Thomas’ thought, from 
beginning to end. It has been prepared especially for 
those men and women whose opportunities of studying 
the entire Svmma have not or cannot be found. The 
compactness of A Tour of the Summa will meet their 
needs in the quest for a complete theological system. 

$5.00 


The Word of God 


Approaches to the Mystery of 
the Sacred Scriptures 
BY GEORGES AUZOU 


One of the foremost modern exponents of a ‘‘return to 
the Bible,” Abbe Auzou has taken a major step toward 
introducing Sacred Scripture to the average reader. Writ- 
ten in popular style and devoid of unnecessary footnotes, 
The Word of God initiates the reader into the profound 
and beautiful world of the living Scriptures. $4.75 


: The Kingdom of Heaven in Parables | 
: BY FRANZ M. MOSCHNER E 


A fresh and stimulating approach to the study of the 
mystical body of Christ based on the parables uttered by 
Christ Himself. The Church is here presented as the 
means of a vital contact between individual Christians 
and Christ, the Head. An invaluable book for Catholics 
and for those interested in Catholicism. $4.75 


At your bookstore HERDER OF ST. LOUIS 
17 South Broadway ¢ St. Louis 2, Mo. § 

















PASSION 


ee ae a SPECIAL 
| Pe | ALL 3 -- 
10.98 





These three 12” LP records by the Dominican Friars 
combine religious instruction and inspiration with mu- 
sical excellence. 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST: This is a ver- 
nacular presentation of the Passion of the Good Friday liturgy, and 
of the Easter Exz/tet. The blending of melody and inspired words 
leads to a fruitful meditation of the Sacrifice of Christ. 


I SING OF THE MAIDEN: From the first lines of the folk song, 
I Sing of a Maiden, to the last chord of Mozart’s Ave Maria, the 
music moves in harmonious progression with the spoken narrative 
of Mary’s life—her joys, sorrows and glories. 

SING WE NOW OF CHRISTMAS: The narrative retells the birth 
of Christ in the simple and unassuming words of the evangelists. 
The music—mostly carols in refreshingly new arrangements—forms 


part of the story. 


CATECHETICAL GUILD, 260 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Please send the following records: 
(1) Special (all 3 records) @ 10.98 incl. postage 
(1) THE PASSION OF OUR LORD @ 3.98 plus postage 
(1) I SING OF THE MAIDEN @ 3.98 plus postage 
-1) SING WE NOW OF CHRISTMAS @ 3.98 plus postage 
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THE SAINT DOMINIC 
MISSAL 


The Ideal Christmas Gift for Dominican Sisters, Dominican Novices 
and Students, Dominican Parishioners 


This limited edition will be available in five bindings at the prices 


quoted below: 


No. 500 Cloth, Novelex, square corners, red edges __ $9.50 


No. 501 Simulated Leather, limp, flexible, round cor- 
SUN, CII sine nite cnn lites idl 11.75 


No. 502 Genuine Leather, limp, flexible, round cor- 
meth, UIE OR <5 on nt ew 14.75 


No. 503 Black Morocco, leather-lined, round corners, 
SY EI 55k 50h ih berg GE ie ine 18.75 


No. 504Z Simulated Leather, overlapping cover with 
Sieper, geld edges —......-.-.2.i--..2-. 17.50 


Missal covers available: 


Clear Plastic $0.75, Black Plastic $1.25, Leather $2.50 


Make checks or money order payable to THE SAINT DOMINIC MISSAL. 


THE SAINT DOMINIC MISSAL 


141 East 65th Street New York 21, New York 











A Valuable Guide to 40 Years of Catholic Publishing 


Now Available: 


DOMINICANA INDEX 


FOR THE YEARS 
1916-1956 


$1.25 


Order from 











DOMINICANA 487 Michigan Ave., N. E. 
Dept. DX Washington 17, D. C. 
DAN HITE 
Clerical Outfitters 
@ 
801 North Capitol Washington, D.C. 


Robert A. Genau, Manager 











BAKER FABRICS 


Specializing in habit materials 
for the 


DOMINICAN ORDER 


WHITE AND CREAM CLOTHS 
CLOAKINGS AND VEILINGS 


257 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 










































ESTABLISHED 1855 


UMMELV 


The Pioneer Church Candle Makers of America 


_— 


integrity of the maker... 
the practical measure of candle quality! 











Canon Law erplicitly defines the 
acceptable minimum in liturgical 
candles . . . implicitly recom- 
mends the finest purity and in- 
gredients throughout. 


For the busy pastor, the practi- 
cal standard of measurement is 
the known integrity of the maker 

. the proved quality of his 
products. 





WILL & BAUMER 
Candle Company Inc. 
Syracuse Boston New York 


hi el 
Chicago Stentrent Los Angeles 





= to the Vatican by Appointment 


PURITY PROVED BY LABORATOF 











DOMINICANA 


the perfect Christmas gift 


THEOLOGY 


. more precious than gold 


SCRIPTURE 


- more fragrant 
than incense 


PHILOSOPHY 


..- more useful 
than myrrh 


SUBSCRIPTION 


Two Dollars per Year 


Please send Dominicana to: 


1 New Subscription 
Name 

Address C) Renewal 

ial ; State (1) Gift Subscription 
Name of Donor 


An attractive gift card will be sent with each gift subscription. 


DOMINICANA 487 Michigan Ave., N. E. 


Washington 17, D. C. 


Please enclose remittance. 




















New Books from NEWMAN 


A Partridge in a Pear Tree 
A Celebration for Christmas—Edited by Neville Braybrooke 


Magnificent is the word for this Christmas anthology. The volume includes selec- 
tions by Dylan Thomas, Muriel Spark, G. K. Chesterton, Max Beerbohm, Katherine 
Mansfield, and many, many others and is beautifully decorated with line drawings 
and full-color illustrations. $4.75 


The Letters of Nicodemus 
A Novel by Jan Dobraczynski—T'ranslated by H. C. Stevens 


A fictional account of the impact of the life and ministry of Christ upon a lesser 
New Testament character. Written by one of Poland’s leading contemporary novel- 
ists, The Letters of Nicodemus is a book with a profound religious sense and 
breadth of imagination. 


Eastern Catholic Liturgies 
Text by Rev. Nicholas Liesel—Photographs by N. Makula 


114 photographs with accompanying text make up this handsome gift album which 
illustrates and explains the rich diversity of the Eucharistic celebration among the 
various Eastern Catholic Churches. $4.95 


The Churches and the Church 
A Study of Ecumenism—by Bernard Leeming, S.J. 


Father Leeming examines the nature and origins of the ecumenical movement, the 
obstacles and difficulties connected with its progress, Catholic and non-Catholic 
attitudes toward it, and its benefits and defects. “. . . one of the most significant 
pieces of contemporary Catholic ecumenical writing’—Robert McAfee Brown in 
An American Dialogue. $6.50 


The Monks of Qumran 
The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls—by Edmund F. 
Sutcliffe, S.J. 


“. . . for solid scholarship and an illuminating and reliable account of the Qumran 
community, the reader cannot do better than turn to this book”—The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement (London) Illustrated. $5.50 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 

















